








All in the Day's Work 
At Schroeder's Bakery 


Shimmering birthday cakes for love- 
ly screen stars Mary Astor and Ann 
Blyth . . . a cake with white icing piano 
keys for a Liberace anniversary .. . 
wedding cakes for Harold Lloyd's 
daughters ... a Champagne Music Cake 
for Lawrence Welk. 
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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 


crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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The (QUALITY Achievement 
of Milling Experience 


Your Bakery Leserves the Bet. y ; 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY wd 
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air slide cars... 


we have ’em...we’ve had ’em for quite a while! 


If you are now... or expect to be... interested 
in shipments of bulk flour... call us... not 
only for bakery flour milled by bakery flour 


specialists ... but bulk shipment specialists, too! 


Commander 
Larabee 


First in bakery flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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EXPANSION PROGRAM—!'n Seat- 
tle, where French bread is a long 
way from its original home, Gai's 
Seattle French Bakery has complet- 
ed a $325,000 expansion program, 
the latest phase in |2 years of ex- 
traordinary growth 
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SUCCESSFUL BAKERY — Van de 
Kamp's Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
combines a quality baked product 
with a system of distribution aimed 
at perfection. How this is accom- 
plished is explained on 
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CHANGING DEMANDS—A repre- 
Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc. 
es the changing demands of the 
baker's customers, and the neces- 
sity for the baker to shift his own 
and build his 


sentative of 
disc uss- 


emphasis to retain 
own markets 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An ever 


greater array of equipment, ma- 
chines and helps is being 
made available to flour millers and 
bakers every day, all aimed at 
making their work easier, their pro- 
and profits 


sales 


costs lower 


Numerous firms contribute 


duction 
higher 
to this feature, giving information 
about their products. A coupon is 
easily detached to aid readers in 
learning about which may 
very well add 
the stature of their own businesses 
Millers and bakers in the U.S. do 
not need a postage stamp on the 
but those in Canada and 


items 


immeasurably to 


coupon 
elsewhere must affix a stamp. No 
located 


matter where you are 


prompt service will be yours tor 
the asking 
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SALES TRAINING—A leading beak 


ery official explains, for thoxe whe 


do not have ‘natural born’ sale: 


men, how to train and develop tse 
notch personnel, thereby increasing 
sales in the process 
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HARD WINTER WHEAT Milling Companies Experience 


One of Most Prosperous Fiscal 
Years in 1957-58, Survey Says 


FLOUR BUYING OCCURS 


KANSAS CITY—Substantial book- 
ings of hard winter wheat flour were 
made this week, with many buyers 
covering their needs through May 
and a few through June. All of the 
leading chains were reported as buy- 
ing or indicating purchases at the 
current level of $4.65 cwt., bulk, Kan- 
sas City. Many independent bakers 
also entered the market, but a sub- 
stantial percentage were showing re- 
luctance to buy. Some of these were 
previously booked about to May. It 
was expected that the volume of flour 
bookings might reach 4 to 5 million 
sacks. 





Largest Ever Cargo 


Cleared at Vancouver 


VANCOUVER—tThe largest grain 
cargo ever to clear Vancouver moved 
out of the port recently. The Liberian 
freighter, Andros Maiden, under char- 
ter to the Bunge Grain Co. sailed for 
the Continent with 20,000 tons of 
wheat, barley and oil seeds 

Another big shipment is slated for 
February. The bulk carrier 
World Treasurer, has been taken by 
Swiss exporters to load about 20,000 
tons of grain for the Continent. Ship- 
ping men report that the vessel was 
chartered for the low freight rate of 


S7 ton 


cargo 


we S THE STAFF F re 


Elevator Expansion 
KANSAS CITY 
CC». Kansas Cts 


Standard Milling 
has announced that 
ipacity of its 

r at Oakley, Kansas, by at 
st 125,000 bu. The present capacity 


Standard 


ill increase the c 


the elevator is 70,000 bu 

innounced that facilities are be 
added to quadruple the speed of 
n handling at the elevator. Don- 
Brown is manager of the eleva 


NEW YORK—Milling companies, 
as a Whole, experienced one of the 
fiscal years in 
according to the Value 
Line Investment Survey published 
and copyrighted by Arnold Bern- 
& Co., Inc., investment ad- 
viser in New York. This can be 
attributed primarily to an abun- 
dance of low cost grains and beans 


most prosperous 
1957-58, 


hard 


necessary for use as raw materials 
in the companies’ various product 
lines, the survey said. 


The favorable relation- 
ship and the sustained high demand 
for the milling companies’ products 
throughout the recession thus made 
possible improved profits in the re- 
cent fiscal year, the survey continued 
Adequate supplies of grains and 
beans, the excellent demand for feed 
for livestock (due to an increase in 
units, sharply cold weather ind 
larger population) all point toward a 
continuation of wide profit margins 
in the 1958-59 period, the survey said 
Continued product diversification 

growing consume! 
packaged foods and a rising level of 
income in the 

expansion for 


cost-price 


acceptance of 
consumer disposable 
future indicate steady 
milling companies, the survey de 
clared 
Baking Picture 

With regard to the baking indus 

pointed out that in 


try, the survey 


yntrast to other more cyclical in 
justries, the bread baking 
iffered relatively littl 
1958 


companies 
the eco 
High margir 
down in 


from 
c setback in 
volume went some 

y industrialized areas, the sur 
said, but the pattern was far 
m uniform 
While the 


bakers’ dollar 





Cargill President Says Grain Industry 
Making Progress in Handling Surpluses 


MINNEAPOLIS Dramatic 
ress in coping with farm surpluses 


merchandising here 


prog- 


y stepped-up 
ind overseas and major expansion of 
made b: 


itor storage is 


being 
nation’s private grain trade 
Most significant,” said Cary 
president of Cargill, In 
take-over from gov- 
nt of export merchandising of 
vats, barley and other feed 
tins. The step, coupled with a pre- 
to free-market handling 
wheat, has strengthened 
farm prices and helped raise 1958 ex- 
ports well above department of agri- 


Millan 


trade's 


ss change 


greatly 


cul‘ure estimates.” 

Wheat exports, for example 
promise to total from 425 to 450 mil- 
lion bushels at the end of the 1958-59 

pp year in This compares 
with last June’s USDA forecast of 
only 409 million bushels 


now 


cl June 


1ultaneousls firms are 

construction of storage fa- 
Mr. MacMillan said. Average 
have resulted 
expansion of commercial 
2.2 billion bushels to 
3.8 billion—in the last eight years. In 
1lone total space in terminal 
elevators has 


private 


increases of 9 3° 

a 75° 
capacity—trom 
K insas 


and country soared 


from 454 million to 600 million bush 
els in less than two years. And in the 
last 12 months U.S. capacity listed by 
the National Terminal Elevator Assn 
has climbed 30 to a total in 
f 818 million bushels 

As large as this terminal capaci 
exceeded bs 


excess 


t\ 


has become, it is still 
government-owned bins and elevators 
now reported at a staggering 1 billion 
bushels,”” Mr. MacMillan said 
Cargill in the past year boosted to 
tal “slightly 
than the national average. At the 
ime time construction was begun on 
1 giant 10 to 15-million-bushel export 
elevator at Baie Comeau, Quebec, on 
the eastern end of the St. Lawrence 


t storage capacity more 


Seaway, “to handle ocean vessels too 
large to enter the Great Lakes and to 
maintain ‘export volume year-round, 
despite the mid-winter 
freeze-up 

‘In addition,” Mr 
consistently 


seaway s 


MacMillan said 
urged more 
surplus 
domestic consump- 


“we have 
support 
crops to increase 
tion. broaden and deve lop world mar- 
kets for U.S. grain and divert larger 
quantities from surplus stockpiles to 
the production of reasonably priced 
other high protein 


levels for 


realistic 


meat, eggs and 


products 


thus has proved to be virtually reces- 
sion-proof, the companies are still 
fighting other enduring dan 
emphasized. The two 
important of these are relent- 


costs and severe 


more 
gers it was 
most 
lessly rising labor 
competition in selling as consumption 
habits change and the supermarkets’ 
pris ite label brands upon 
the available 


encroach 
market 
Excess Capacity Cited 
Pointing to the decline in the num- 
ber of mills in the U.S., the survey 
said that according to the most re- 
cent reports of the census of manu- 
there were 803 establish 
ments in the flour and meal trade at 
the end of 1954, compared with 1,243 
in 1947 and more than 10,000 at the 
beginning of the 20th century. De- 
decline in the number of 
flour milling 
capacity is still well in excess of con 
sumer needs, the survey noted 


factures 


spite the 


millers in operation 


This situation stems from. two 


or causes 

] The existing mills continue to 
grow in productive 

While the 

the U.S. continues to grow by 

abou l¢é per innum per capita 
consumption of flour had dropped to 
4) in 1957 from 178 Ib. in 1945 
around the 


capacity 


total population of 


ore than 200 Ib 
the century 
decline in the 

sold t 


been 


proportion of 
consumers in package 
offset by in 
bakeries, but 


profit margins on the latter are nar- 


m has largely 


creased bulk sales to 
the survey ud. As a result 
sorted to prod 

ficatior especially into the 
field to help absorb 
distribution and overhead 
observed and to 


rowel! 
iny millers have re 
uct diversi 

1id\V-mix 
wounting 
ee ~ the survey 
further their potentialities for sales 
ind earnings growth 

The record wheat crop of 1958 was 
53° larger than that of 1957. Slow 
farmers have only 
falling price 
Milling com 


been able to ac 


marketings by 
partially 
structure for wheat 
thus 


irrested i 


panies have 
their raw grain requirements as 
cost levels in recent 


the survey said 


Lower Values Received 


the other hand, a sharp in- 
lour production has re- 
received for 


lted lower! ilues 


flour. For ly, the decline in flour 


qu Pitions has been less severe 


that for wheat, so th a better pro- 


than 


cessing margin is being realized, the 
survey said 
Feed grain prices are expected to 
lower in 1958-59 than 
produc 
tion and a slightly lower level of gov 
price During the 
months of winter 


iverage a littl 
in 1957-58, reflecting larger 
ernment supports 
prices 
average near last year's level 
lower next 
1957-58, 


Mins 
they probably will be 
spring and summer than in 
when they advanced more than sea 
son ally the survey said 
The total supply of high 
feeds is expected to be up iround 4% 
in 1958-59, « the rising trend 


protein 


mntinuing 


of recent years. Larger supplies of 


soybean meal, cottonseed meal and 


animal proteins are in_ prospect 
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YF ditorials 


To 1959 from 1958—The Legacy of a Problem 


NDUBITABLY, 1958 will go down in history as 
I a year of indecision, a story of loose ends and 
unsolved problems. In no sphere of activity is this 
more true than in American agriculture. 

Wheat represents one of the great unsolvables 
of 1958—-Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, has described the crop as America’s No. 1 
problem agriculturally—and the problem remains 
unsolved as 1959 sets its course 


On a 55 million acre minimum national 
allotment for wheat, the U.S. has built up 
the greatest surplus in its history. This is 
the size of the difficulty—if the American 
farmer did not grow one bushel of wheat 
from now until July, 1960, the U.S. could 
still meet all its current domestic needs, 
and foreseeable export demands, too, and 
still have a carryover on July 1, 1960, of 
$25 million bushels. 


A total of $3 billion was tied up in surplus 
wheat even before the big offtake from the 1958 
crop started to roll into the granaries. The Uhl- 
mann Grain Co. of Chicago and Kansas City 
points out that export subsidies on wheat and 
flour are costing the taxpayer hundreds of millions 
of dollars and that storage charges mount up at 
the rate of $500,000 a day and are heading towards 
the $700,000 level right now. This means, the Uhl- 
mann people say, that the cost of carrying wheat 
is $30,000 every hour of the day and night and 
if other stored surplus grains are included, the 
cost is in the region of $60,000 an hour. Since you 
started to read this editorial, the government has 
spent $550 on storage charges 


Comments the grain firm: “Thus, there 
can be little argument that we are in trouble 
. .. it is quite obvious we cannot continue 
the 55 million acreage allotment under tech- 
nological conditions that will continue to 
pile up surpluses at the rate of 200 million 
bushels or more a year.” 


U.S. farmers not only broke all records for 
production in 1958, they smashed them. Output 
of crops was up a good 10%, livestock production 
was up nearly 3°, and total farm output was up 
8%. This represents nearly twice as big an in- 
crease in one year as the U.S. experienced in the 
entire decade of the 1920's, Mr. Benson has de- 
clared 

Here is how big the wheat surplus is—if we 
were to compute the 1959 allotment by the old 
rigid formula which is still in the law books, the 
allotment would be zero 

Mr. Benson commented recently: “We cannot 
continue much longer under the present wheat 
program. Something must give. We must have 
new legislation. It must be workable. It must be 
sound. It must serve the best interests of wheat 
producers and all our people.” 


The tremendous surplus can be traced 
directly to unwise farm programs in the 
past, Mr. Benson asserts, and his premise 
finds many supporters throughout the agri- 
cultural world. He has assailed the continu- 
ation of incentive prices long after the need 
has passed. Acreage restrictions, as an at- 


tempt to control production, have been in- 
effective at best, and compounding the 
felony was the placing of legislative limita- 
tions on the use of the restrictions. 


Crop production in 1958 served only to intensi- 
fy a problem which is a legacy from other years 
But in 1958 not only were the gains made in the 
past wiped out, such as reducing the wheat carry- 
over, but the farmers produced the biggest wheat 
supply of all time, and the biggest feed grain 
supplies, too 
Benson has emphasized one 
the old rigid pregrams were 


Repeatedly, Mr 
fact above all else 
directly contradiciory to the objective of an ex 
panding, prosperous and free agriculture 


TRENDS... 
99 ei 


of a new year, it is convention- 
paper editors to pontificate 
the industries they serve 
yother of dreariness and so 

















A. 


about the out 
Conventionality 
we resist the temtatior 

However, resistayce is motivated by a reason 
remote from the conventional as far as readers of 
The Miller are concerned. The crystal ball is 
stored away for a couple of weeks—until Jan. 20 
to be precise. In that issue, a galaxy of experi- 
enced writers and a bevy of statistical compilers 
will record the past and examine the future in the 
light of what has gone before 

Under the generic title of TRENDS ‘59, articles 
specially written for The Miller shculd prove of 
inestimable value to readers 

For instance, the question will be posed: “What 
does 1959 promise for the wheat industry?" Brave 
indeed is he who attempts to foretell the pattern 
of prices in any commodity. No one has yet lAarned 
to predict prices accurately and it is a hazaX 
task at best. Wheat alone is difficult; whe 
comes to millfeed the path is strewn with rodks 
ready to be thrown. But, bravely, we have a d\s- 
tinguished contributor who will point to one way 
of making an assessment \ 

The Canadian grain and milling trades will find 
a part in this preseritation as the trend and por4 
tent of events are carefully examined by a highly-i 
reputed Canadian writer. Experts, which have: 
poured new lifeblood into the American milling 
industry in the past few years—volumewise if not 
pricewise—will not be neglected. The flour distrib- 
utor will come in for analysis, the result of a 
dozen interviews with brokers, jobbers and mill 
representatives 

For the production men, there will be an ex- 
position on “‘what’s new” in the equipment field, 
the result of cooperation by many of the leading 
suppliers 

We are confident that TRENDS '59 will stay 
by your desk for a long time to come as an invalu- 
able work of reference 
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Candidates Named 
For St. Louis 
Exchange Posts 


ST. LOUIS—Kurt Horn, vice presi- 
dent, Continental Grain Co., has been 
nominated for the presidency of the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis for 
1959, according to an announcement 
made by Harold C. Banks, chairman 
of the nominating committee. Mr. 
Horn has been a member of the ex- 
change since 1939, and is currently 
its first vice president 

Born in Vienna, Austria, Mr. Horn 
was educated at the University of 
Vienna. He has been associated with 
Continental since 1933, and was sta- 
tioned at the company’s offices in 
New York City, San Francisco, Kan- 
sas City and Ft. Worth before being 
transferred to St. Louis in 1939. He 
has been a resident of St. Louis con- 
tinuously since that year. He was ap- 
pointed vice president of Continental 
early in 1958 

Other Nominations 

Nominations for other official posts 
announced as follows: First vice 
president, Keith E. Morrison, vice 
president of Dixie Mills Co.; second 
vice president, James W. Hogan, man- 
ager, grain division of Raiston Purina 
Co., and for directors, D. G. Dagley 
of St. Louis Flour Mills, C. Lane 
Moore of Cereal Byproducts Co. and 
N. R. Supper of B. C. Christopher 
& Co. 

The incumbent president of the ex- 
change is C. Robert Pommer of Cor- 
neli Seed Co. The annual election will 
be held on Jan. 21, in the trading hall 
of the exchange. 


we. ( 
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More Dog Food 
Consumed in ’58 


NEW YORK—More than 2 billion 
lb. of prepared dog food was con- 
sumed by 26 million dogs in 18 mil- 
lion U.S. homes during 1958, report- 
ed the Gaines Dog Research Center 
here. 

This represents about 380 million 
consumer dollars, the center said, 
which was more money than spent 
on baby food in the same period. 

The center feels that the yearly 
increase in dog food sales is account- 
ed for by a larger dog population and 
a longer life span of the dogs. Dog 
food prices have fallen off some 12% 
since 1953, which is ano.her reason 
for the increase in purchases, the 
center said 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF 


Self-Rising Flour 
Meeting Slated 
Sept. 24-26 


NASHVILLE, TENN The 
annual meeting of Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc., will be held Sept. 24-26 
at the Dinkler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga., 
accecrding to an announcement by 
Allen R. Cornelius, secretary. Mr 
Cornelius credited G. C. Davis, Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Atlanta, with 
helping him complete the arrange- 
ments for the meeting which will in- 
clude the use of the East Lake Coun- 
try Club for golf and an evening of 
entertainment and tickets for the 
Georgia Tech-Southern Methodist 
University game Sept. 26 


26th 
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Peavey Duluth-Superior Elevators 
To Be Made Ready for Seaway Traffic 


DULUTH, MINN.— Major 
make its Duluth-Superior elevators 
fully ready for St. Lawrence Seaway 
traffic this year were announced Jan 
2 by F. H. Peavey & Co. The Twin 
Ports thus will have grain terminals 
ready by the 1959 navigation 
to load ocean-going vessels to 
full available depth 

This assurance came with the an- 
nouncement of dredging contracts at 
the Occident and Globe 
Charles B. Green, Peavey presi- 
dent in charge of operations in Du- 
luth, said contracts have been made 
with Zenith Dredge Co. to clear the 
slips at the two terminals to accom 
modate loading to the maxi 
mum future seaway channel depth of 
27 ft., even though only 25 ft. will be 
needed in 1959 

Mr. Green pointed out that the 
27-ft. upbound channel between Lake 


Cargill MacMillan, Jr. 
Erie and Lake Superior is scheduled 
for completion next year, and that 


Executive Shifts 
In Cargill Grain Sr in ee eee Gee ees oe 


27-ft. downbound channel is finished 


in 1962 


Division Announced ‘| 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
sion of Cargill, Inc. has 
four shifts among its top-echelon 
erating personnel ce 

Involved in the reassignments, all because we 
of which will become effective in the 
near future, are: 

Cargill MacMillan, J1 
president and central regional 
manager at Chicago, who will 
the division and move to the 
pany’s headquarters here in an 
ministrative capacity 

Clifford M. Roberts, J: 
vice president and southern regional 
manager at St. Louis, who will re- 
p'ace Mr. MacMillan in Chicago; 

Addison H. Douglass 
president and southeastern 
manager at Norfolk, Va 
replace Mr. Roberts in St 

Benjamin S. Jaffray, grain mer- 
chant here, who will replace Mr 
Douglass as southeastern regional Pe 
manager in Norfolk cause of its 


steps to 


season 


their 


elevators 


vice 


vessels 


Long-Range Program 
divi- “We are moving right ahead 
our long-range program of equipping 


grain with 
announced 
op- ill Peavey 


system terminals to serve 


vessels,” Mr. Green said 


what 


in-goimng 
have confidence in 
the seaway will mean to 
and because our company 
provide facilities in every way to give 
Duluth-Superior first 
service 

The dredging project will give 
port two major seaway 
the 4-million-bushel Globe a division 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., and the 4.5 
million-bushel Occident operated by 
Russell-Miller Milling C i Peay 
iffiliate 

A third facility 
el Peavey terminal—-will also be rea- 
died to provide partial loading of 
vessels this year Mr Green 
said. New higher spouts will be in- 
stalled for this purpose 

This is especially important 
ivey terminal, Mr 
location on the 


this area 
intends to 
ass:stant 
class seaport 
vice 
leave ' 
this 
com- 
ad- 


elevators 


issistant 


the 6-million-bush 
issistant vice 
regional 
who will 
Louis; 


ocean 


at the 
Green said, be 


same 





 & 
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GENERAL MILLS PROMOTION—It's June in January at the “Winter Sun- 
shine Fiesta” presented for the second year by General Mills, Inc., and Cling 
Peaches. W. E. Brown, pie crust manager, left, and L. L. Johnson, cake mix 
head, sample honey spice topsy-turvy cake and carmel-streusel peach pie, 
results of the combination. Scheduled for January, the campaign will receive 
support in national magazines as well as four national television shows, 
women's service books and independent Sunday supplements. 


new Ar- 
terminal. He 
exporters in- 
that until the 
channel is avail- 
considerable traf- 
to be filled out 


slip as the port authority's 
thur M. Clure freight 
information from 
dicates the likelihood 
full 27-ft S¢ 


able, there may be 


said 
iway 


fic in partial cargoes 
at Montreal 
Immediate availability of the high- 
er loading spouts will permit 
at the Port Authority terminal to 
warp across the slip and take on par- 
tial loads of grain during this in- 
terim period. The lower spouts used 
boats will not work for the 
larger ocean when they are 
light. A installation of high- 
er loading spouts will be made at the 


vessels 


for lake 
vessels 


similar 


Occident terminal 


Other Projects 

Mr. Green said the 

innounced are only steps in a 
gram of the Pe 

with sé 


new contracts 
pro- 
system to keep 
Also under 
the Peavey ter- 
modern truck-dump- 
grain, and 
will serve 
needs of truck traffic 
at the port 
merchandise 


ivey 


pace iway needs 


way is a project it 
minal to provide 
ing facilities to receive 
Mr. Green 
the 
turn-around loads 
iuthority'’s adjacent 
terminal 

Modern automatic § car 
have just 


said this also 
ideally 


seeking 


dumpers 
installed at both the 
Occident and Peavey terminals, Mr 
id, to speed up the receiving 
rain by rail 

The contract 
dredving at the 
the latest stage in a m 
1957, when nearly 1,200 ft 
piling were installed, Mr 
Green said. He added that other simi- 
lar projects are in the planning and 
ihead 
developments in 


heen 


new to complete the 


Occident terminal is 
jor project 
un in 


ae ep sheet 


ready stages to keep of sea- 


way ocean trattx 


Dp 


the Twin Ports in coming years 


West Virginia Pulp 
Director, Family 
Killed in Fire 


RICHMOND, VA Horace A 
Gray, J1 19 irector of West Vir- 
rinia Pulp & Paper Co ilong with 
four members of his family, died in a 
lire which swept through his Windsor 
Farm residence here during the year- 
end holidays. A prominent 
ind civic leader, Mr. Gray was 
chairman of the board of Virginia 
Folding Box Co., a West Virginia sub- 
sidiary 

Mr. Gray, his wife 


business 


also 


and 
flames in 


1 daughter 
two sons were trapped by 
their two-story home and, according 
to officials, died from asphyxiation 
The only surviving member of the 

is a 2l-year-old who was 
residence at the time 


son 


iway from the 


of the fire 

Mr. Gray was a 
den-Sydney College 
the finance committee of its 
He was an elder in the First 
Church, and had served 
is a director for several of the com- 
munity s and 
lishments. He was also prominent in 
directing activities of the Virginia 
Museum, the Virginia 
ind the Crippled Children’s Hospital 


trustee of Hamp- 
ind a member of 
semi- 
nary 
Presbyterian 
estab- 


banks business 


University of 


CONSTRUCTION STARTS 
WHITE CITY, OKLA.—Construc- 
tion has started on a new 500,000-bu 
rain elevator here. It 
Mor-Kan Grain 


concrete g is be- 
ing built for 


new < 


Inc., a 
‘company 
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How a Valuable Export Market 
Dips When a Local Mill Opens 


OTTAWA—How the start-up of 

a new flour mill in an export mar- 

ket can cut into imported flour 

business in a valuable outlet has 
been vividly illustrated by a Ca- 
nadian government official. In an 
official publication, Foreign Trade, 

W. M. Miner, an assistant trade 

commissioner in Hong Kong, has 

analyzed the impact of the new 
capacity on the demand for over- 
seas flour by the colony. 

Flour sales by Canada, the USS. 
and Australia have declined steadily 
in recent years and there appear to 
be no prospects for improvement. 
Moreover, Japan has entered the 
market in a small way, thus cutting 
down the share of the business nor- 
mally going to the three major flour 
exporters 

In 1952, Hong Kong imported 
16,456 long tons of flour; in 1957 the 
requirement had been slashed to 23,- 
229 tons and for the first six months 
of 1958 the import was 10,967 tons. 
In 1952, Canada enjoyed 67% of the 
business but now has to be satisfied 
with around 47%. The U.S., however, 
has increased its percentage stake to 
24% from 18% in 1952. Australia 
took 28% of the business in 1957 but 
is now reduced to a 15% share. The 
Japanese are currently handling 14%. 
(See Table 1.) 

Another factor causing a decline in 
the flour business with Hong Kong 
is the reduction in transshipment 
trade. Most countries are either buy- 
ing direct or producing their own 
flour 

Wheat Demand Up 

One compensation for the loss of 
flour business is the increased de- 
mand for wheat. But Australia is 
getting the lion’s share of the busi- 
ness--76% in 1957—with Canada tak- 
ing 10% and the U.S. 14%. (See Ta- 
ble 2.) But the U.S. share in the first 
half of 1958 was 23% with Canada 
down to 6% 

The mill began importing wheat in 
1954 and stepped up purchases in the 
following year. Capacity was in- 
creased and wheat imports expanded 
rapidly during 1956 and 1957 

To assess the significance of the 
trend, Mr. Miner has analyzed the 
disposition of Hong Kong's imports 
of wheat and flour. By deducting re- 
exports from imports, a close esti- 
mate of the consumption of flour in 
the colony can be obtained. This, Mr 
Miner states, has ranged from 30,000 
to 42,000 tons a year over the past 
six years. But if allowances are made 
for carryover stocks, the figure is 
probably about 40,000 tons a year at 
the present time. (In making this 
calculation Mr. Miner used an ex- 
traction rate of 72°% but he believes 
that, in actual practice, the rate is 
Slightly higher because there is a 
substantial demand for low-grade 
flour in South East Asia.) 


Local Production Computed 
By converting net wheat imports 
to flour, Mr. Miner assesses the local 
mill's production at around 25,000 
tons in 1955 to approximately 42,000 
tons in 1957. About 45 or 50% of this 
output is consumed in Hong Kong 
and about 45° of this is milled from 
hard wheat, to meet the local bakers’ 

preference for high protein flour 
The remainder of the mill's pro- 


duction—up to 55% —is exported 
throughout South East Asia. These 
areas are traditionally low quality 
flour markets, so that 95% of the lo- 
cally manufactured product is milled 
from soft wheat. Over-all the Hong 
Kong market is considered to be us- 
ing about equal quantities of soft and 
hard wheat flour. 


U.S. Competition 

Mr. Miner comments: 

“Although the major factor in the 
decline of flour sales is the operation 
of the mill, Canadian wheat sales are 
being severely affected by competi- 
tion from the U.S. During recent 
years when Canadian wheat has had 
a lower protein content, the protein 
content of Hong Kong flour was 
boosted with U.S. _ high-protein 
wheats, because these can be bought 
at a premium, at specified protein 
levels. Because American exports are 
subsidized, it is probably impossible 
to lower prices sufficiently to meet 
this situation. 

“Japanese flour which is low in 
quality and not particularly popular 
in Hong Kong is not considered a 
serious threat to Canadian exports. 
It is claimed that Jamr se flour is 
taken in exchange fo. Hong Kong 
exports to Japan to overcome ex- 
change problems and consequently 
may be offered at cheap prices. Flour 


from West Germany is appearing on 
the market but has had no signifi- 
cant effect to date. Mainland China 
is also offering a low-quality flour at 
extremely low prices, but no ship- 
ments have yet been made. 

“The market is further complicated 
by shipments of American relief flour 
to benevolent organizations to allevi- 
ate famine. The shipments are dis- 
tributed to the poor but very few 
have facilities to use the flour and 
prefer to exchange it. Thus a share of 
this relief flour enters commercial 
channels. It is understood that ap- 
proximately 10 million pounds were 
shipped during the past fiscal year 
and local relief agencies have request- 
ed more. Much of this flour was of 
lower quality and did not influence 
Canadian sales greatly but recent 
shipments have been of a high-pro- 
tein flour and certainly will have 
some effect. 

“The reduction in wheat sales to 
the Hong Kong mill can be traced 
mainly to the success of American 
high-protein wheats. Because Ameri- 
can hards with a higher protein con- 
tent than Canadian grades have been 
available they have been used rather 
than Canadian to blend with Austra- 
lian wheat. Flour buyers in Hong 
Kong tend to stress protein quantity 
to a greater extent than quality, thus 
enabling the mill to substitute Amer- 
ican wheat for Canadian and still in- 
crease its sales. Consumers in Hong 
Kong may tend to accept a lower 
quality flour as well, but in general 
the Canadian position depends upon 
protein content and price. It seems 
probable that sales of wheat and pos- 
sibly flour should improve now that 
the protein content of Canadian wheat 
is rising.” 


TABLE 1 
WHEAT FLOUR IMPORTS INTO HONG KONG— 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPPLIERS 


(In long tons) 


Total —Canado— 
imports Quantity 
1952 46,456 31,030 
1953 35,989 20,342 
1954 44,746 19,287 
1955 ‘ 15,99) 
1956 i 13,239 
1957 11,166 
1958 (6 mos.) 5,147 
Source: Hong Kong government statistics 


—Australio— U.S. 


Quantity Quantity 


7,041 
6,902 
5,898 
5.439 
7,330 
6,607 
1,610 


TABLE 2 
WHEAT IMPORTS INTO HONG KONG— 


PRINCIPAL 


SUPPLIERS 


(Long tons) 


Total —Canado— 


imports 
1952 283 
1953 356 
1954 6,608 
1955 34,636 
1956 Si,9tt 
1957 58,255 
1958 (6 mos.) 35,855 


Source: Hong Kong government statistics 


—Australio— 
Quantity 
139 
306 
593 
26,894 
35,269 
44,535 
25,588 





Cake-Decorating Artist to Demonstrate 
His Skill During ARBA Convention 


WASHINGTON—What is expected 
to be one of the attractions of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
convention at Washington April 12- 
15 will be a demonstration of cake- 
decorating skill by Clement Maggia, 
internationally recognized cake-de- 
corating artist and chairman of the 
convention's baked foods display com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Maggia came to the U.S. from 
Piedmont, Italy, in 1909 and settled 
in New York. He worked for a while 
at the Imperial Hotel where he dis- 
covered he liked pastry work better 
than kitchen cookery. He served his 
apprenticeship in the pastry depart- 
ment of the Hotel Martinique and 


then moved on as pastry cook with 
the Astor, Knickerbocker, Hoffman 
House, Fifth Avenue Restaurant, Di- 
rectors Restaurant and Cafe de Paris 
He spent his last two years in New 
York as a confectioner at the Bel- 
mont Hotel. 

In 1918 Mr. Maggia left New York 
and became pastry chef at the Wash- 
ington Hotel at its opening that year 
He left the Washington Hotel later 
to become associated with the Ma- 
drillon Restaurant. Mr. Maggia be- 
came a vice president of Madrillon 
and held that office for 12 years be- 
fore leaving to open a business of his 
own. In partnership with his brother, 
Theo Maggia, he opened Clements 

(Turn to ARTIST, page 
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Disposal of CCC 
Stocks at High 
Level in 1958 


WASHINGTON Disposal of sur- 
plus farm products from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks continued at a 
high rate during 1958, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has report- 
ed in a year-end summary of inven- 
tory operations. 

Commodities costing $3,459 million 
were moved into consumption during 
the 12-month period that ended June 
30, 1958. In addition, products cost- 
ing $748 million were disposed of in 
the four months, July 1-Oct. 31, 1958, 
bringing the 16-month total to $4,207 
million 

Among the commodities moved out 
of inventory during the 16-month pe- 
riod were upland cotton, having a 
cost value of $1,482 million; corn and 
other feed grains, $856 million; wheat 
and wheat flour, $683 million, and 
dairy products, $519 million 

USDA pointed out, however, that 
inventories remained at high levels 
despite the brisk disposal activity 
Actually, the out-movement of com- 
modities was a little more than off- 
set by the acquisition of “new” prod- 
ucts under the price support pro- 
gram. In terms of cost value, CCC's 
price support inventory’ increased 
from $5,372 million on July 1, 1957, 
to $5,576 million on Oct. 31, 1958 

Of the $4,207 million worth of com- 
modities moved out of stockpiles in 
the 16-month period, CCC’s proceeds 
were $2,956 million—a return of 70¢ 
on the dollar. The difference between 
cost value and proceeds—$1,251 mil- 
lion—represented a loss to CCC. Oth- 
er expenses and charges brought 
CCC's total net realized loss on the 
price support program in the 16- 
month period to $1,245 million. 





Thomas Dabovich 


VICE PRESIDENT—Thomas Dabo- 
vich, formerly general sales manager 
for the Morton Chemical Co., Chica- 
go, has been elected vice president 
of the firm, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the company’s 
board of directors. Mr. Dabovich 
joined Morton in September, 1954. 
After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois college of pharmacy 
in 1939, he served as research chem- 
ist for G. D. Searle Co. in Skokie, 
lil., from 1939-43; meteorologist U.S. 
Navy, 1943-46; western regional sales 
manager of Sharples Chemical Co., 
1946-52, and sales manager of Indus- 
trial Chemical Division, J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., 1952-54. 
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Foreign 


Commentary 


Consumption 
Decline Arrested 


There is one 
horizon for the 


bright gleam on the 
British millers—the 
postwar decline in the consumption 
f bread appears to have been ar- 

ted. Qnly a few months ago there 
despondency because there 
checking the dip 
Federation of 


Was son 
ppeured to be no 
An official of the 
Wholesale and Multiple Bakers has 
declared: ‘“The for saying that 
bread consumption is declining is 
based on evidence of what was 
mated to have happened in 1956. More 
recent estimates from official quar- 
ters suggest that the postwar decline 
has been arrested. There has been a 
definite halt to the fall 

A contributing factor to th’s im- 
provement has been the activity of the 
Flour Advisory Bureau which is back- 
ed by the National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers. The bureau 
works on similar lines, in certain re- 
the Wheat Flour Institute 
in the U.S. Newspaper and magazine 
material 


basis 


esti- 


spects, to 


advertising, point of sale 
ctures by qualified home 
he'ped make the British 
ind to give the 


future 


econo- 
have 
bread conscious 
the 


miliers hope for 


British Eating More 
Of Other Foods 


An increased food offtake 
over the past five 
1957 with 1953, the nation 


a good deal more 


has been 


noticeable years 
Comparing 
Is eating, per capita 
butter, canned fruit and sugar as well 
as more bread and flour products 
The consumption of other 
mains fairly stable 

The British, under rationing 
continued long after the war, did not 
starve by any But variety was 
lacking. It is an economic axiom that 
in times of shortage—of either edibles 
or money—people tend to eat more 
filler such as bread. In this 
case, it is the exception which dis- 
proves the rule 

During the five year 1953 
57, average weekly expenditure per 
capita on food in Britain rose by 24 
to $3.80. As food advanced by 

17‘* there was a real 

in food purchases of around 6 Be- 
tween 1953 and 1956, the rise in real 
terms was about a year reflecting 


foods re- 
which 


means 


foods 


period 


pi ces 


some increase 





PHILIPPINES’ FLOUR 
IMPORTS LIGHT 


VANCOUVER—F lour 
are awaiting the resumption of flour 
buying by importers in the Philip- 
pines. Business worked for January 
shipment was light and there are 
large stocks reportedly on hand in 
Manila. The Central Bank is with- 
holding approval of flour credit ap- 
plications. This lack of action on the 
part of the bank is attributed to sev- 
eral reasons, including the perennial 
one of dollar shortage. However, 
traders claim that the new Republic 
Flour Mills is having trouble mar- 
keting its flour, and the firm's execu- 
tives asked the authorities to delay 
applications for flour imports until 
they could unload their stocks. 


exporters 





By George E. Swarbreck 


consumption changes resulting from 
decontrol, but in 1957 the advance 
was limited to one half of 1% 

Economists the slowing down 
as the probable beginning of a new 
trend, with less emphasis on changes 
in the quantity of food consumed and 
more on improvements in quality and 
service and in methods of manufac- 
ture and packaging 

In the matter of frozen and pre- 
packed foods, Britain is rapidly fol- 
lowing the example set by Americans 
and Canadians. The British house- 
wife, after a slow start, has accepted 
the new type products and consider- 
able improvement in sales is expected 
in 1959 


The Truth About 
Communist China 


ted Chinese boasts about phenom- 
enal increases in food production in 
1958 are meaningless, according to 
informed sources in Hong Kong. Good 
crops there may have been but they 
ire not getting to the people 

Folks in many of the large 
are living at subsistence level and the 
bring for- 
ward supplies to meet the 
extra entitlement of miners 
workers on construction 
One reason for the shortage 
is the uncooperative attitude of the 
peasants in the big communes. Peking 
radio broadcasting a Communist 
party directive recently, revealed the 
true picture when it criticized the col- 
lection and distribution of food as un- 
satisfactory 


see 


cities 


government cannot even 
enough 

ration 
and major 


projects 


Australian Trade 
Prospects Improve 

Improved export prospects for Aus- 
tralian wheat growers and flour mill- 
ers have been reported by Sir John 
Teasdale, chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board 

The total sale at 
will be in the 
bushels, he states 
Dec 1 1958, 
bushels, but by 
could rise to as 


There is s 


home and abroad 
of 150 million 
carryover on 
million 
1959 it 
million 
hope of in- 
trade with India and Pakis- 
and, if this materializes, the dis- 
ippearance figure of 150 million bush- 
els will be topped, and the expected 
carryover reduced 

Sir John 


region 
The 
was only 15 
the end of 
much as 60 
bushels me 
creased 


tan 


of wheat 
business with Japan are “‘a little dis- 
appointing,’ but the total will be at 
least 200,000 tons in accordance with 
the terms of the trade agreement be- 
tween the two countries 


says prospects 


Russian Grain 
Production Claim 
Nikita 


munist 


Khrushchev, Russian Com- 
boss, says that the total acre- 
ge sown with grain crops in 1958 in 
Russia amounted to 309 million acres 
igainst 264 million in 1957. And 
grain production reached 137 million 
tons which compares with 81 million 
tons five years ago 

Reporting these facts, James Rich- 
irdson & Ltd., the Canadian 
grain merchandising firm, cryptically 
comments: “There is no way of cor- 
rcborating these figures 


Sons, 


GMI Announces Gain in Net Income 


Of $1.3 Million in Mid-Year Report 


MINNEAPOLIS In its regular 
mid-year report to stockholders, Gen- 
Mills, Ine 


income of 


announced a 
for the six 
and Nov. 30 
$6,470,000 


Jan. 5, 
$7,746,821 
months between June 1 
1958. This with 
for the corresponding pericd in 1957 

Sales for the first half of the com- 
pany’s current fiscal year totaled 
$274,291,340, an increase of more than 
$9 million the $265,094,330 for 
the same period in 1957. Net income 
per share of common stock rose to 
$3.14, compared with $2.59 for the 
six-month period in 1957 and $1.97 
for the corresponding period in 1956 


eral 
net 


compares 


over 


In issuing the interim report, C. H 
Bell, president, emphasized that mid- 
year results are not 
accurate indication of 
expectancy for GMI 
there have 
the first 


necessarily an 
the full year's 
Historically, he 
fluctuations 
ond-half 


said beer 


between ind sec 
periods 
Flour Sales Up 
Since the company’s annual report 
issued in July, 1958, major 
velopments underscore the company's 
policy of wider diversification of ac- 
tivities. During the period, flour sales 
followed an upward trend. Mean- 
while, one acquisition was made— the 
plant, production facilities, formulas 
ind U.S. rights to brands and trade 
marks of Spratt's Patent (America) 
Ltd., of Newark, N.J pet 
ufacturers. Purchase of 


was de- 


food man 


a half in 


terest in a safflower processing plant 
it Sidney, Neb., provided the com- 
pany's oilseeds division with produc- 
tion facilities for safflower oils. In a 
separate Minneapolis facility, GMI 
began production of epoxidized soy- 
bean oil for 

Four new 


industry 

food products have been 
introduced to the nation’s consumers 
since June 1, 1958. These are Betty 
Crocker Blueberry Muffin Mix, a new 
addition to the muffin mix line; Cocoa 
Puffs, a chocolate-flavor ready 
to-eat cereal: Betty Crocker Pudding 
Cake Mix, another dessert 
in both 


new 


available 
and chocolate flavors; 
Chiffon Cake Mix 


iate 


lemon 
jetty Crocker 


ings ind choc 


Separator Introduced 

During 
division of the introduced 
Versamid 140, a polyamide resin 
for industrial The central re- 
search laboratories of GMI announced 
ect 


the period the chemical 
company 
new 


uses 


static 
Machine,” for sep 
many 
laboratories also produced 
amino acid 
L-Histidine, for 
and 


new 
tor, called 
aration ofl 
types. The 
new biochemical 
including 
pharmaceutical 


type of « 
the 
dry 


separa 
particles of 


and 
products 
possible use in 
medical fields 

In November, GMI announced 
huge research centet 
Golden Valley 
ipolis. Much heavier empha 
placed on research of a 
lature, the ¢ reported 


plans for a new 
to be built in 
of Minne 


sis will be 
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Changes Announced 
In St. Regis Paper 


Multiwall Division 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert F. Callahan as manager of its 
multiwall packaging division 
ffice at Kansas City 

The company also announced 
other multiwall packaging div 
appointments. Frank H. Rendler 
manager of the division’s Kansas 
office been transferred to 
Chicags office to handle 
the accounts in that 


sales 


four 
sion 
who 
was 
City 
the 


some of 


has 
sales 
major 
area 

George R. Stone has been ippoint 
the division's 
He was formerly 
there 


ed manager of Los 
Angeles sales office 
represent itive 
Joseph A. Fioretti, formerly 
engineer in the eastern district 
been appointed to the multiwall pack- 
division general staff as 
handling specialist 
Dively, formerly on 


Ss iles 
sales 


has 


ging sales 
materials 
John H 


the 


Six months ended 
958 Nov. 30, 1957 
340 $ 094,330 
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PROCUREMENT PLANNED 
FOR YUGOSLAVIA 


WASHINGTON—Procurement au- 
thorizations covering wheat for ex- 
port to Yugoslavia under the terms 
of Public Law 480 are likely to be is- 
sued this week, according to officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice is now processing the authoriza- 
tions. Buying will start within a week 
of issue, it is expected. Procurement 
authorizations for Spain and Turkey 
will be subject to some delay, but of- 
ficials indicate they will be forth- 
coming during January. No wheat is 
involved for Turkey, it appears. 








most out of sight in the seven-day 

period ending Jan. 5, a typical year- 
end lull. Most buyers of bakery types 
were fairly well supplied with old con- 
and not inclined to step out 
anew until the old year was behind 
them. Now, with 1959 under way, 
there are some prospects of buying in 
the weeks ahead 

There is a general hope that users 
of hard winter wheat types who did 
not book approximately a month ago 
may be inclined to take on additional 
quantities later this month. Buyers 
of spring wheat flours, reason- 
ably supplied, could be persuaded to 
purchases, although current 
above bakers’ ideas of 
where they should be, and inclined to 
remain there in the face of marked 
weakness in the millfeed markets. 

There was a moderate amount of 
export flour buying last week, the 
only factor saving the market from 
being a complete blank. Sales’ by 
spring wheat mills for the week 
amounted to 40% of four-day capa- 
city, and that was carried 
over from the previous week. In the 
Southwest, sales amounted to 39% of 
four-day capacity—with all but a 
fraction of the total accounted for by 
government and export business 

In the absence of current buying, 
shipping directions have been fairly 
good, although not nearly at the high 
level of just a few weeks earlier 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the four-day week amounted to 118% 
compared with 90% the 
for the com- 

(See tables 


| petdbensenig in flour buying sank al- 


tracts 


also 


make 


prices are 


some of 


of capacity 
previous week and 93% 
week a year ago 


parable 
on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The only activity on 
the local market week involved 
family flour, where orders to ship out 
were reportedly brisk, apparently to 
replenish stocks used up by the heavy 
holiday trade ind super- 
markets 

New were washout 
on all fronts, with bakers and jobbers 
continuing to show a marked lack of 
interest in actual buying, while 
watching price schedules carefully 
Production was fairly good, at just 
about capacity for the four operating 


last 


in groceries 


sales almost a 


days 

and clears 
the 

decline in 

so{tness in 


Prices on bakery flour 
steady to 4¢ higher, 
the result of a 
levels, the first 
months 


were rise 
coming as 
millfeed 
that market in 
Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
amounted to 40° of four-day 
capacity, with the total 
including some business 
summated Dec. 26 of the 
week, when the figure was 46° of 
capacity. Sales for the comparable 
week a year ago amounted to 44° of 
capacity. 
Shipments by 
for last week amounted to 
four-day capacity, compared 


week 
milling 
tually 


ac- 
con- 
previous 


spring wheat mills 
92° of 


with 
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Flour Markets in Doldrums as 


Buyers Decline to Purchase 
In Final Days of Old Year 








81% the previous week and 102% a 
year ago 

Production by mills of the North- 
west for last week, also computed on 
a four-day basis, amounted to 99% of 
capacity, compared with 89% the 
previous week and 89% also for the 
comparable week a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the interior North- 
west amounted to 101% of capacity, 
compared with 95% the previous 
week and 89% a year ago. Produc- 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











tion by mills at Minneapolis amount- 
ed to 93% of capacity, compared with 
78% the previous week and 89% a 
year ago 

Quotations Jan. 2, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $5.51@5.61, 
spring short patent $5.61@5.71, 
spring high gluten $5.91@6.01, spring 
first clear $5.2805.86, whole wheat 
$5.51@5.61; family flour, nationally 
advertised brands $7. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour continued to be very light 
last week, with the holiday attitude 
even keeping conversation on possi- 
ble bookings down to a minimum. In- 
centives of consequence were lacking 
and little effort was made by bakers 
to buy or millers to sell. 

Sales amounted to 39% of four-day 


capacity, compared with 16% of four- 
day capacity the previous week and 
14% a year ago. Government and ex- 
port business contributed 34% of the 
week's total business 

Prices were generally unchanged 
on bakery and family flours. Flour 
costs increased with a slumping mill- 
feed market, tending to lessen the 
chance that millers would reduce 
their asking price for bakery flour to 
meet the offers made by a few of the 
larger bakery buyers that could use 
flour. Most buyers have enough flour 
booked to carry them through March 
or April. Others, possibly, will need 
to buy in January or early February, 
and they are putting out feelers from 
time to time. Interest may become 
more serious now that the holidays 
are past. 

Directions continue to be pretty 
good, even though off from the level 
of last fall and early winter. Family 
directions are also rated pretty good, 
and there has been enough govern- 
ment and export business to keep 
running time at a substantial level 

Family flour bookings have been 
light. Some mills have wholesalers 
and jobbers covered for a long period 
ahead. Others have run out of book- 
ings and have hesitated to make buy- 
ing recommendations. As a result, 
some buyers have booked ahead for a 
couple of months, while others are 
pretty much on a_éhand-to-mouth 
basis 

Export interest has been nil. Mills 
were bidding on some government 
business and planning on some that 
would be coming up in the future. 
Otherwise, there was very little de- 
mand. About the only clears trading 
occurred between domestic mills 
Clears prices sagged 5 to 10¢ sack. 

Quotations Jan. 2, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.10@5.15, standard 
MARKET SUMMARIES, pace 44) 
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Durum, Semolina Prices Strong Despite 
Slow Sales, Increased Wheat Receipts 


URUM and semolina sales were 

slow in the seven-day period 
ending Jan. 5. Contract balances of 
a goodly number of manufacturers of 
semolina products are believed to be 
dwindling, although apparently of 
sufficient size to take care of immedi- 
ite requirements. 

Despite the dullness of the holi- 
day-shortened week, durum and sem- 
olina prices were strong. Durum rose 
2¢ at the close Jan. 5, and semolina 
was raised 5¢ 

Durum receipts at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 365 cars, a 
fairly good total compared with the 
previous week when there were only 
200 cars 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 128% of milling 
capacity, based on a four-day run, 
compared with 94% the previous 


week (also four days), and 98% for 


the comparable week a year ago. 
Prices on durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 2 were as follows: 
$2.34@2.36 
2.33@2.35 
2.31@2.34 
2.26@2.33 
2.25@2.32 
2.23@2.30 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week 
5-day w Wily % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
162,500 +166,454 128 
162,500 122,229 94 
156,500 155,100 98 
Crop year 
production 
4,838,174 
4,462,673 


Dec. 28-Jan. 4 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July |, 1958-Jan. 4, 1959 
duly |, 1957-Jan. 5, i958 
*Revised. *Four-dey week. 
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Millfeed Market 

Begins to Display 

Signs of Weakness 
ILLFEED prices dropped 


N across the country in the sev- 
en-day period ending Jan. 5, the first 
break in the high levels to which quo- 
tations had climbed throughout the 
late fall and early winter. The lack 
of interest on the part of buyers and 
preoccupation with the holidays ex- 
erted considerable downward pres- 
sure. Declines ranged from $1 at 
some centers in the Southwest to 
$3.50 to $4 at Chicago 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 47,466 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 40,999 tons 
in the previous week and 46,491 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeed prices began 
to come down last week, the first spe- 
cific sign of softness since early last 
October when offals began a steady 
spectacular rise to record levels. Bran 
and middlings, pressed by an ex- 
tremely dull, interrupted holiday 
week, lost $2. 

Just how far the break in prices 
will go is a matter of considerable 
conjecture throughout the trade this 
week. The general consensus is that 
mixers and other buyers, well sup- 
plied at the close of the old year, 
were also reluctant to take on sup- 
plies which might accrue as 1958 tax- 
able income. Now, the same sources 
theorize, with the new tax year un- 
der way, buyers may step in soon 
and take on additional offerings, in 
which case the market could rebound 

Quotations Jan. 2: Bran $47@ 
47.50, standard middlings $47 @ 48, 
red dog $51.50@52.50. 

Kansas City: Weakness developed 
in the millfeed market last week, 
with prices sagging $1.25 to $2.50 ton 

Bulk middlings declined the maxi- 
mum, while sacked and bulk shorts 
were off $2.25. Bran exhibited strong- 
er tendencies, with the loss on sacked 
bran amounting to $1.75 and on bulk 
bran $1.25. Some people attributed 
the weakness to the holiday period 
when demand had apparently slowed 
and flour mill running time continued 
at a substantial pace. They looked for 
a possible firming trend when the 
normal factors started working. Feed 
business continues to be good, but 
mixers apparently have held back, re- 
sisting the higher prices. Others look 
for a continued decline in prices. Sup- 
plies of all types of millfeed are avail- 
able, but not pressing. 

Quotations Jan. 2, carlots, Kansas 
City: Bran $44.25@45, shorts $42.75 
@ 43.50, sacked; bran $41.25@42, mid- 
dlings $42@42.75, shorts $42.25@ 43, 
bulk 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with offerings adequate 
Bran declined $1 and shorts $1.25 
Quotations Jan. 2, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $45.25@45.75, shorts $44@ 44.50 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran and shorts unchanged from the 
previous week. Supplies continued 
scarce. Quotations Jan. 2, basis Kan- 
sas City: Bran $46@ 46.50, gray shorts 
$45 @ 45.50. 

Hutchinson: It became a_ buyers’ 
market in millfeed as demand slump- 
ed sharply, aided by the usual holiday 
lull. After months of having feed 
MILLFEED, page 47) 
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Wheat Prices Show Strength 
As Export Outlook Brightens 


W HEAT futures closed out 1958 
and the _ seven-day period 
ending Jan. 5 with a considerable 
amount of stability, considering the 
extremely slow pace of business gen- 
erally. The basis for strength was 
apparently twofold — involving the 
prospect of increased export activity 
and the possibility of heavier 
government loan impoundings in the 
weeks ahead, although the latter fac- 
tor is still of somewhat mixed char- 
acter 


soon 


wheat futures 
March $1.96 5. 


Closing prices of 
Jan. 5 were: Chicago 
@%, May $192, July $181%@%, 
September $1.83%, December 
$1.875<; Kansas City—March $1.907s 
@%, May $1.87'4, July $1.77'2; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.055, July $2.0145., 
September $1.9812 

There considerable amount 
of selling Dec. 31 to even up year-end 
positions, but the activity was well 
absorbed and prices held steady. The 
only market weakness of any conse- 
quence occurred at the end of the 
periced Jan. 5 at Minneapolis, when 
country offerings accumulated over 
the long holiday softened the basic 
May future %¢ 

Although export wheat buying 
closed out the old year on a quiet 
note, there appears to be widespread 
cptimism in the trade that buying 
will be sharply increased in the near 
future, and this factor has given con- 
siderable strength to futures. The be- 
lief, of course, is based on the size- 
able outstanding Public Law 480 au- 
thorizations held by such countries 
as Yugoslavia, India and Pakistan, 
among others. 

The rate of government loan im- 
poundings of wheat continues to oc- 
cupy top priority as a market factor 
and the influence currently appears 
to imply strength, although there is 
considerable mixed opinion. Those 
who believe impoundings will be 
heavy in January, thereby inducing 
artificial market tightness, were en- 
couraged the past week by heavy 
snows up to 10 in. over the Southwest 
and parts of the Midwest. Apparent- 
ly the storms and snow-blocked roads 
impeded farm marketings, and 
strength to prices. 


was a 


pave 


Spring Wheat Strong 

The spring wheat market at Min- 
neapolis was surprisingly strong dur- 
ing the holiday-shortened, seven-day 
period ending Jan. 5. The basic May 
future staged a mid-week spurt of 
almost 2¢. Some of the gain was lost, 
however, before the Jan. 5 as 
a result of the need to absorb a sub- 
stantial increase in selling orders 


close 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WIN NIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 5 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign compe- 
tition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe were 
unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Dec. 29. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports, 10',¢ (lle); St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill, 10¢ (ll¢); Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Pacific ports 10¢ 
(10¢). 





leaving the net 


N¢ 


from the country, 
gain for the week at 

Premiums on ordinary wheat 
through 11°% protein rose l¢ for the 
week. The rise was made Jan. 2, and 
held over the week end and through 
the close of trading Jan. 5. Proteins 
of 12% through 17% were steady all 
week 

Receipts at Minneapolis for the 
week, including Jan. 5, amounted to 
1 261 cars, a fairly substantial week, 
despite the absente of trading Jan. 1. 
Receipts for the preceding week 
amounted to 1,488 cars 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minneapo- 
lis last week amounted to 14.49%, 
compared with 13.95% for the com- 
parable week a year ago 

At the close Jan. 2, ordinary wheat 
at Minneapolis, and 11% protein, 
were selling at the basic future, up 
l¢ from just a week earlier. Wheat 
of 12% protein was selling at 1@2¢ 
the May future; 13% was sell- 

6@7¢ over; 14% at 11@12¢ 
15% at 16@17¢ 16% at 
24@25¢ over, and wheat of 17% pro- 
tein at 32@33¢ over the basic May 
future. 

Although the durum and semolina 
markets were slow over the holidays, 
durum prices showed a 2¢ rise at the 
close Jan. 5. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 2 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 


over 
ing at 


over; over; 


cash 


“ 


Ordinary 2 
% Prote 2 
% Prote 2@2 

Prote 2@2 
Prote 2@2 
Prote 2@2 
Protein 2@2 
Protein 2@2 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One 
One cent discount each pound under 58 to 
Ib 


tou awn— 


2°29 


2.2 


NNN NN 


cent premium for No. | heavy 


55 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.06 
protein $2.16 
protein $2.29 


basis ! 
12% 
14% 
16% 


To arrive div. pt 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture 
13% protein $2.11'/ 
15% protein $2.2! 
7% protein $2.37'2 

No Basic Change 
No occurred in the 
cash wheat Kansas City 
during the holiday-shortened week 
which ended Jan. 2. Premiums closed 
unchanged, while the future 
ained 2¢, recovering the 
loss recorded in the previous week 

The outlook for cash wheat 
last six months of the crop year re- 
mains an enigma. Cash wheat prices 
are lower than a year but pre- 
miums are higher. The trade general- 
ly feels that cash supplies will be 
very tight before the end of the crop 
vear in view of expected total heavy 
impoundings under government loan 
ind heavy export business 


change 
markets at 


basic 


basic 
most of 


in the 


ago, 


There is no great scramble for 
cash wheat because buyers realize it 
would do no Small offerings 
are readily taken, as they appear, by 
mills and merchandisers. There is 
some expectation that producer sell- 
ing may increase in January for tax 
reasons, but this may have little in- 
fluence for the moment because of 
the heavy snow blanket that 
much of the Southwest, retarding 
selling and the movement of grain 


good 


covers 


Ordinary wheat clesed Jan. 2 at 
212 @3¢ over the March option, with 
11.50% protein at 4@8¢ over. Twelve 
percent protein was quoted at 7! 
18¢ over, 12.50% at 11% @22¢, 


» a 


13% 


Flour 
western M 
» the 


production 


mills 


U.S 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and 
Pacific Coast 


Totals 
Percentage of tota 


Estimated 
Accumulated 


tota 


U.S 


total th 


U.S 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 
manufacturing areas 
ller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of al! 
expressed 


n principe! 


n percentages 


Southeast 


output 


productio 
$s month 


Last month, 22,104,622 


*Revised 


—Per< 


Dec. 28 Dec. 29 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Centra ds 
Pa 


en 
f Coast 


1958 957 
Previous Jan. 5 


week 958 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


S-de 


cé@ 

De 28-Ja a 2 
Previous week 2 
ago 
wo years 
Five-year 
Ten-year 
*Revised 


Year 2 
T ago 2 
average 
average 


+Four 


Principal 
ng Duluth, St. Paul 
and 


lowe 


5-de 


: 
De 28-Ja a a 
Previous week 
Year ago 4 
years ago 4 
Five-year average 

Ten-year average 


Two 


*Revised 


SOU 


day 


nterior mills in M 


494,500 


+Four-day 


% ac 


ay week Fiour 
pacity output tivity 
31,000 ¥172,262 93 
31,000 *+143,443 78 
31,000 206,162 89 
37,000 259,247 109 

103 

101 

week 


nnesota 
North Dakota 


Flour 
output 
+400 000 
"#375440 
412.155 
498 968 


sy week 
pacity 
94,500 
64,500 


54500 


week 


THWEST 


Kansas City 


5-day week 


ca 


De 28-Jan. 4 2 
Previous week 
Year ag 

Two years 
Five-year 
T 


ego 
average 
en-year average 
+Four-day week 


Flour 
output 
#230, 136 
+195.197 
314,523 
328,740 


pacity 
14,250 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


(Including 
5-d 


City 


1,020,700 *1 


Wichita and Solina) 
Flour % a 
output tivity 


158,826 13 


ay week 
pacity 


020,700 *+1,012,919 23 


entage of capacity operated 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


by mills reporting currently to The North 


De 29. ‘57 
*Previous an. S ‘ Jan. 1-8 
week 958 1956 
518,683 8.317 672,864 
1,208,116 02 331,655 
445,719 567,812 
423.478 626,453 
465,194 289,437 


263,319 


06/390 3 3,488,221 
78.6 75 75 


64,543 


3,894 898 
18,881,390 


Cror 


year flour production 


5-day week July | to——— 


Dec. 3! 
1956 
Jan. 7 re) Jan. 4 Jan. 5 
1957 959 1958 
14 9,160,654 18,962,649 
38.095 360 34,794,349 
4,758,176 14,950,554 
15,158,360 14,560,566 
11,444,290 8,489,292 


98,616,860 91,787,410 
032,500 987,58) 9% 
wo years ag 032, 00( 131,460 110 
Five-year everage 101 
Ten-year average 99 

*Rev 


Year 8go 
T 


sed. *Four-day week 


BUFFALO 
>-day week 
apacity 
493, 500 
493,500 
487, 50¢ 
475,000 


‘ Flour 
output 
#554229 
"4445 719 
543,372 
603,872 


average 


*Revised. *Four-day week 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Michigan, Wisconsin 
Carolina, Tennessee 
eastern Missouri 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio 
Indiana, Kentucky, North 
Virginie Georgia and 


“e ac 
tivity 


Flour 
output 
¥462,722 90 
"4423478 82 
Year ago 592,250 437,431 74 
Two years ago $70,250 618,646 108 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average 87 
*Revised. *Four-day 


5-day week 
apacity 
643,750 
643,750 


Dex 


Previous 


28-Jan. 4 


week 


week 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 

Flour % a 

output tivity 
#399772 
"4465194 

263,319 

183,600 


5-day week 

spacity 

28-Ja 4 466,500 
us week 466 500 
ago 323,000 
2goO 348 200 
+Four-day week 


years 
*Revised 
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is selling 
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trading in 
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prised total export bookings for the 
ind was for January shipment 
were busy as 
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evidence 


week 

However, exporters 
the new year opened, with ships 
crowding the docks to take out 
wheat previously sold. A berth space 
hampering their ship- 
with many _ ships 
time. Milling de 

limited as export flour 
for this and succeeding 
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Capital Comment 


The economic impact of reduced 
production costs of the major field 
in the U.S.—wheat, corn, 
as well as the minor feed 
grains—has already made its in- 
fluence felt on foreign markets. 
This leads to the conclusion, backed 
by substantial opinion in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, that 
the domestic price support pro- 
gram must inevitably follow the 
declining world price level. 


crops 
cotton 


This factor portends a slowly de- 
clining domestic price level for all 
these crops, except corn, where price 
support for the 1959 crop will be 
substantially higher in many areas 
than in 1958 

Cold, bald economic facts are tak- 
ing over from political considerations 
and ultimately will have to be recog- 
nized by the first session of the 86th 
Congress, despite the fact that many 
newly-elected congressmen made 
some fanciful promises to their farm- 
er-constituents that they will bring 
back high price supports. 


The world, the U.S. and all con- 
cerned must realize that the Amer- 
ican farmer can produce’ most 
every crop at a lower cost per unit 
than any other farmer throughout 
the world. This fact alone wipes 
out the fiction of the International 
Wheat Agreement and the Bran- 
nan plan aspect, unless the U.S. 
taxpayer is willing to finance U.S. 


Pillsbury Board 





Favors Split 


In Common Stock 


MINNEAPOLIS A 
tion for a two-for-one split of the 
common stock of the Pillsbury Co 
was approved by the company’s board 
5 along with a 12% 
dividend The proposals will 
be submitted to stockholders at a 
special meeting to be called “as soon 
as necessary proxy soliciting material 
for the meeting has been prepared.” 

Stockholders will be asked to in- 
crease the firm's authorized common 
stock to 3 million shares without par 
value from the presently authorized 
1.5 million shares of $24 par value 

Each of the 1,042,625 shares 
outstanding would be converted 
two of the new shares 


recommenda- 


of directors Jan 
increase 


now 
into 


The quarterly dividend on the new, 
split stock would be 35¢ a share, ac- 
cording to Philip W. Pillsbury, chair- 
man of the board. Thus the new rate 
would be 70¢ a share on the equiva- 
lent of each present share of 
compared with the current 
62'2¢ per quarter 

The 


stock, 
rate of 


Jan. 5 declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62':2¢ 
a share of common outstand- 
ing, payable March 2 to stockholders 
of record Feb. 5. This is the 127th 
consecutive dividend on _ Pillsbury 
common stock. 

The directors declared a dividend 
of $1 a share on preferred stock, pay- 
able April 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 1. 


directors 


stock 


By John Cipperly 


grain export at a further loss. And 
this fact is meaningful for the 
fast-growing state wheat leagues. 


The alternative for world cereal 
producers is that they, in turn, must 
rearrange their field crop production 
to a condition where they can pro- 
duce wheat, corn cr cotton at a price 
level competitive with the U.S. 

When Congress reconvenes, the 
“wildcat” newcomers will demand 
the scalp of Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, as a door prize 
to mark their appearance here. But 
the old standbys, even those of Dem- 
ocratic persuasion, may back away 
from the Proxmire approach which 
attributes to Uncle Sam avuncular 
benevolence. 


The economic problem is one 
wherein the U.S. government must 
take the position that its agricul- 
tural commodities may move even 
without U.S. government supports 
at world price levels, and that the 
American wheat, corn and cotton 
farmer can sell his commodities in 
world competition without govern- 
ment subsidy payments. 


The 12-18 month commodity price 
range is trending down, not neces- 
sarily because of the Benson policies, 
but because of the economic factors 
of production costs. 

Many people, in the wheat leagues 
and in the splinter farm-producer 
units, fail to take this condition into 
consideration when they propagate 
the virtues of American grain abroad 

These virtues are readily apparent 
if the U.S. will provide its exports 
of cereal and feed grains in an appro- 
priate price relationship to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement subsidy 
announcement. ; 

One trade report recently dis- 
closed that some grades of hard red 
winter wheat must be discounted by 
as much as 40¢ bu. to compete with 
the basic IWA Canadian grade. If the 
U.S. wants to sell more wheat for 
export, it should adjust its pricing 
practices to conform to the grade 
relationship with the basic Canadian 
grade. 

This is the issue: Shall U.S. farm 
policy be geared to local and perhaps 
insignificant considerations to pay 
high levels of price support, or will 
U.S. export policy be geared to the 
CIPPERLY, page 
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Donald L. Johnson 


TRADE RELATIONS AIDE — Don- 
ald L. Johnson, sales manager of Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, Chicago, pro- 
ducer of elemental phosphorus, phos- 
phates and other industrial chemicals, 
has been named trade relations as- 
sistant to Morris R. Stanley, vice 
president and director of sales. Mr. 
Johnson joined the Chicago headquar- 
ters staff of the company in 1938 as 
a sales representative and prior to 
his promotion to sales manager in 
1956 had served in the New England 
and New York sales districts of the 
company. 





Markets, Farm Policy 
Topics for Discussion 


At Kansas Convention 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—Foreign mar- 
kets for farm products and national 
agricultural policy will highlight dis- 
cussions when the Kansas agricultur- 
al convention the Topeka 
municipal auditorium Jan. 14-16 

Paul E. Quintus, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, will speak on “Develop- 
ing Foreign Markets” and Jack Jack- 
son, public relations director for the 
National Grange, will “Our 
Challenge for the Future.” 

Many other major agricultural 
problems are on the agenda, accord- 
ing to Roy Freeland, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture, who an- 
nounced plans for the meeting. Both 
speakers are from Washington, and 
they will address the convention Jan 
15 

The 


business session 


meets at 


discuss 


convention will open with a 


and dinner. 





USDA REQUESTS 96.8 MILLION LB. 
FLOUR FOR RELIEF DONATION 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. 


Department of Agriculture has announced 


that offers have been requested to supply 36,038,300 Ib. cornmeal and 96,889,- 
850 Ib. flour for domestic and foreign donation, Of the flour, 48,634,900 Ib. 
will be all-purpose flour, 45,067,900 Ib. bread flour and 1,654,200 Ib. whole 
wheat flour for donation to U.S. private welfare organizations for distribution 
abroad. The remaining 100,000 Ib. bread flour and 1,432,850 Ib. all-purpose 
flour will be donated domestically through school lunch programs, institutions 
and welfare agencies. Of the cornmeal, 35,438,300 Ib. will be degermed corn- 
meal for foreign donation. The remaining 600,000 Ib. will be regular cornmeal 
for domestic donation. Under this telegraphic request, offers were due in 
not later than 4 p.m. Jan. 2 for acceptance not later than 1 p.m. (EST) Jan. 
8. Since Jan. 1, 1958, USDA has acquired 1,244,037,851 Ib. flour and 442,502,- 
150 Ib. cornmeal for domestic and foreign donation programs. Approximately 
28.1 million bushels wheat and 12.8 million bushels corn were required to 


process these totals. 
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Robert E. Dunn 
Elected to New 


Duties with Peavey 
The 


new 


MINNEAPOLIS election of 
Robert E. Dunn to duties with 
F. H. Peavey & Co. was announced 
Jan. 6 by Totton P. Heffelfinger, 
president of the firm’s Van Dusen 
Harrington division. Mr. Dunn’s new 
assignments are as vice president 
and genera! manager of the con- 
cern’s commission department, and 
as president and director of Dakota 
Transfer Co., 
30th positions 
by Howard W 
month 

A Peavey employee since 1921, Mr 
Dunn started as a junior clerk. He 
became an assistant grain inspector 
in 1925 and was made grain inspec- 
tor in 1935. Three years later he 
became a floor trader and merchan- 
diser, and was appointed assistant 
general manager of Van Dusen’s 
commission department in 1951. He 
was elected to the additional duty of 
assistant secretary of the division 
four years later, and served in both 
capacities up to the time of his new 
appointment. 

Vernon D. Wittich, former floor 
trader and merchandiser, was elected 
to assume Mr. Dunn’s duties as assis- 
tant general manager of the firm's 
commission department. Mr. Wittich 
has been with Peavey since 1945 
when he started as a grain inspector 
in Duluth 

Mr. Wittich was made clerk at the 
company's Globe Elevators two years 
later, and in 1949 was promoted to 
senior clerk. In 1956 he was trans- 
ferred to the Minneapolis general of- 
fice as grain inspector for Van 
Dusen’s terminal division, and was 
named floor trader and merchandiser 
that same year. 


an affiliate of Peavey 
were formerly held 
King, who died last 


Assignments of both men were ef- 
fective Jan. 1 
——— BREAD 


S THE STAFF F 


re—— 


Robert E. Cunningham 
Named Vice President 
Of Percy Kent Bag Co. 


KANSAS CITY—R. K. Peek, presi- 
dent of the Percy Kent Bag Co., has 
announced the election of Robert E 
Cunningham as a vice president of 
the company. Joining the company in 
1946 at the Buffalo plant, for the past 
seven years Mr. Cunningham has 
been the district manager of 
the Minneapolis office 


sales 
Prior to joining the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., he attended Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N.Y., and served as a 
lieutenant in the U.S. Army Aijir 
Corps during World War II 


———S READ IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


AACC Unit to Meet 
At Buffalo Jan. 12 


BUFFALO—tThe Niagara Frontier 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold a meet- 
ing Jan. 12 at the Erie County Tech- 
nical Institute in Buffalo. A tour of 
the Gioia Macaroni Co., Inc., will fol- 
low the meeting. The program will 
start with a dinner at 6:30 p.m. A 
business session is scheduled to start 
at 7:30 p.m., and a showing of the 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., film, “Do- 
Maker,” will follow. The tour of the 
Gioia plant is scheduled to start at 
8 p.m 
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Gai’s French Bakery Expands 
To Meet Variety Bread Needs 
Of Growing Seattle Region 


SEATTLE —In Seattle, where 
French bread is a long way from its 
original home in the Old Country, 
Gai's Seattle French Bakery has just 
completed a $325,000 expansion, the 
latest phase in 12 years of phenome- 
nal growth for the iargest variety 
bread bakery in the Pacific North- 
west. 

This latest adds 11,000 
sq. ft. to Gai’s plant and an array 
of the latest variety bread baking 
equipment. Of special importance is 
a new Petersen single-lap 44-tray di- 
rect gas-fired oven which, with the 
plant’s other ovens, raises the bak- 
ery’s daily capacity to more than 50,- 
000 loaves of variety bread. 

Other new equipment includes an 
18-rack Pfening proof box, a Century 
overhead proofer, a Baker Perkins 
divider and trough hoist, two Century 
mixers and a Century dough rounder 

In addition, space planning allows 
Gai's new loading room to speed ship- 
ments to primary marketing areas of 
Puget Sound and Alaska. Thirteen of 
the bakery’s 36 trucks can now load 
at one time in an efficient enclosed 
shipping area. Product movement to 
these loading ramps is expedited by 
up-to-date packaging and assembling 
lines. 


expansion 


Expansion Improvements 

Gai’s expansion has involved more 
than mechanical improvements. Many 
facilities have been added to accom- 
modate employee comfort. These in- 
clude bright, modern offices, dressing 
rooms and a sizeable new lunch room. 
A row of air-conditioned offices looks 
down from a balcony over the baking 
and packaging operations of the 
plant. 

The growth of Gai's has been pri- 
marily due to the accelerated post- 
war demands for good variety breads, 
coupled with an aggressive sales pro- 
gram. The Gai's can be 
attributed to two generations of vari- 
ety bread baking experience, a sound 
foundation for the current operation. 
This foundation began in 1919 when 
Giglio Gai started as a partner in a 
small Seattle French bakery. He had 


success of 


- 


INSIDE 


GAS BAKERY—At the left 
slicing and wrapping area. The recent remodeling and 
expansion program now permits a daily capacity in ex- 
cess of 50,000 loaves of variety bread. At the right are 
Gai’s dough mixers. Note the signs prominently placed 
over each piece of equipment. Signs remind employees— 
and visitors—of the specific job of each machine, its 


come to America from his native 
Italy only a few years before. 

In 1932 he bought another Seattle 
shop, known as the New Home Bak- 
ery, and this has been operated by 
the Gai family ever since. The next 
major period of growth occurred in 
1943 when Gai’s combined its plant 
with the Seattle French Bakery and 
moved to the present location at 20th 
and Weller Sts. in the heart of Seat- 
tle 

Of special influence was the sound 
business combination of Giglio Gai 
and his wife, Cicilia, who, through 
the years, taught their two sons, 
Henry and Philip, the trade secrets 
of quality variety bread baking. 
Giglio Gai, throughout these early 
years, was a master craftsman at 
baking quality bread. His’ wife, 
Cicilia, was the business head of the 
operation and handled virtually all of 
the company’s financial affairs. 

In 1946, the two sons having com- 
pleted their education, and returned 
from the armed services, the Gais 
launched an aggressive marketing 
program. Their first step was to shift 
from door-to-door sales to grocery 
and restaurant outlets. In 1947 the 
bakery switched from a_hand- 
operated brick oven production plan 
to a mechanical oven. They also add- 
ed 1,600 sq. ft. to the original build- 
ing. At this time they had the only 
mechanical oven for variety breads 
north of San Francisco. 

Still further expansion came _ in 
1949 with the purchase of another 
mechanical oven, which is still in use 
today. With the younger Gais becom- 
ing increasingly active in the busi- 
ness, by 1953 another expansion was 
necessary, and 6,600 sq. ft. was added 
to the plant. This addition included 
offices, garages and wrapping rooms 
which had never existed per se prior 
to this time. Also in 1953, the bakery 
began producing sliced French bread, 
the fastest selling item. 

Sons in Charge 

With the death of Giglio and Cicilia 
Gai in 1954, Henry and Philip Gai 
formed a partnership, now one of the 
outstanding two-man teams in the 


is Gai’s bread 
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GROWTH OF GAI’S—This attractive plant, now expanded by 11,000 sq. ft. 
at a cost of $325,000, houses Gai’s Seattle French Bakery. The program of 
expansion involved not only new equipment but modern offices, dressing 
rooms and a lunchroom. It is now possible for 13 of Gai’s 36 trucks to load 
at one time in an enclosed shipping area. 


baking industry. Henry Gai is “Mr. 
Inside,” handling most of the produc- 
tion operations and management of 
the plant. Philip Gai is “Mr. Out- 
side,” effectively leading the sales 
and merchandising program. 

With aggressive management, Gai’s 
now distributes its products to vir- 
tually every supermarket in the 
Puget Sound region. The Gais also 
have commendable distribution of 
their products through conventional 
bakeries, restaurants, government 
agencies, universities, school systems, 
hospitals and the shipping industry. 
When fishing boats leave in the 
spring for the Alaskan waters, the 
galleys are well stocked with frozen 
Gai’s variety breads. In addition, the 
Gais enjoy a considerable amount of 
business in Alaska where they ship 
frozen loaves of many varieties. 

One of Gai's policies, in fact, is to 
introduce at least one or two out- 
standing new variety breads each 
year. This year their outstanding suc- 
cess has been with a new foil-wrap 
French Barbecue Loaf. The Gais cal- 
culated that a barbecue loaf would 
ride the tide of the outdoor cooking 
craze which has swept the Pacific 
Northwest. 


The brothers are often the first to 
develop new packaging techniques 
For example, they use open glassine 
sacks for their regular French bread 
and Poor Boy loaves. Tight wrap cel- 
lophane or wax wrapping is used for 
sliced French bread. On the other 
hand, white bread, wheat bread and 
assorted rolls are packed in poly- 
ethylene bags. Their brown ‘n serve 
products, bread sticks and soft rolls 


capacity, and the dollar investment which Gai’s has in 
the machine. The firm's greatest growth has been in the 
past 12 years due to the growing demand for its quality 
products in the rapidly 
Gai’s was started in 1919 by Giglio Gai, who began as a 
partner in a small Seattle 
arrival from Europe, 


expanding Pacific 


French bakery 


Northwest. 


after his 


are packaged in trays with cellophane 
overwraps. 


New Machine 

Of special significance in their 1959 
expansion program is the new $18,000 
investment in a bread stick machine 
This machine, produced in Italy, is 
the first of its size to be used in the 
U.S. and affords the Gais a consider- 
able advantage in this particular field. 

In spite of all the modern expan- 
sion, the wide variety of products, 
ever-increasing marketing area and 
the continual use of new packaging 
techniques, the Gais continue to op- 
erate a small retail shop’ which 
hundreds of loyal customers 
In addition, the brightly colored red- 
and-white Gai trucks still can be 
found making house-to-house de- 
liveries to long-time friends who have 
been with the family since the early 
days. 


serves 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Graduates ead 
Fred Cobb Stress 
Need for Open Mind 


CHICAGO—The dangers of 
tance to change were stressed by 
Fred Cobb, one of the baking indus- 
try’s favorite speakers, in his talk to 
the graduating class at the American 
Institute of Baking Dec. 19 

In urging the 36 members of Class 
74 to keep alert to desirable changes 
he said, “Like a parachute, the mind 
works only when it is open.” With 
anecdotes he emphasized the advan- 
being able to adjust the 
and performances to 
new ideas and new ways. “You are 
better off to try something new and 
fail, than to attempt nothing and suc- 
ceed’’—-was his warning to the class. 

The shortsightedness of a “dog eat 
dog” business philosophy also came in 
for lampooning, and he asked for in- 
dustry cooperation in the drive to in- 
the consumption of bakery 
foods, rather than the continuance of 
taking pot-shots at a neighbor com- 
petitor 

On the program were: Eben 
Evon, who extended the alumni greet- 
ings to graduates and guests; class 
officers, Eugene F. Bast, president, 
and James E. Thomson, secretary- 
treasurer; and R. Wallace Mitchell, 
for the facu'ty. Announcement is be- 
ing made of Mr. Mitchell's retirement 
from the school staff, and his talk 
took the form of a farewell to his 
colleagues. He has been on the in- 
stitute staff as an interim consultant 
since his official retirement from the 
staff of American Bakeries Co. Cer- 
tificates were conferred by AIB's 
pres'dent Howard O. Hunter. Dr 
Robert W. English presided during 
the exercises and gave his traditional 
“Charge to the Graduates.” 


resls- 


tages of 
mind, habits, 


crease 


too 
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Which is cake flour? Bread flour? Patent? printing you’ll find on any multiwalls. 
Clear? Bakers don’t have to hire memory Also, Bemis Multiwalls can provide you 
experts when you protect and identify with rough outside and smooth inside sur- 
your flour in quality Bemis Multiwalls faces for safer stacking and faster, cleaner 
... With the sharpest and brightest brand emptying. And Bemis service is tops. 


GENERAL OFFICES—408 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS 2 + SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Van de Kamp's Policy: 
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Bake Quality Product; Deliver It 
Fast, Fresh, Undamaged and Sealed 


Custom-Made Equipment, Cushioned Delivery Chutes 
Prevent Damage to Baked Foods; Records of 
Useful Life of Major Truck Parts Tell When 


to Replace, Avoid Costly Road Repairs 


LOS ANGELES—Success is com- 
pounded of many things at Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
and a couple of the basic ingredients 
are a quality baked product and the 
development of a distribution system 
for which the company will accept no 
goal short of perfection 

baked 
Van de 


Development of a quality 
product been a goal at 
Kamp’s since the firm was started 
in 1915. Hand in hand with this has 
been the desire to push ahead with 
a distribution system for its products 
which, at its present stage, is well 
worth the attention of bakers every- 
where who are interested in stepping 
up their customers from 
packaging room to final delivery 
Nowhere in the U.S. is there a 
comparable number of growing su- 
permarkets equal to those in south- 
ern California which Van de Kamp’s 
This made a fleet of 
trucks and a distribution 
system vital this, Van 
de Kamp’'s mobile, 


has 


service to 


has 

flawless 
Recognizing 
has developed a 


serves 


modern array of vehicles, due to the 
concerted efforts of a unified manage- 
ment with foresight and skill 


Planning Sessions 

The team of distribution 
specialists regularly with its 
own company planning commission, 
where problems are discussed and 
processed for early solution. It has 
paid off in growth, and Van de 
Kamp’s is to open a million dollar 
plant in Kansas City this year to ex- 
pand its operations. The firm has also 
operated successfully in the Seattle 
area since 1929 

George W. Purcell, advertising and 
public relations director, sums up 
company policy by stating, “The ma- 
jor competitor to the baker is still 
the housewife—but this combination 
of a quality baked product and per- 
fection of distribution will ultimate- 
ly win over the competitor even 
with the irregular’ circumstances 
which prevail in southern California.’ 

George Wiley, chief mechanical and 
industrial engineer for Van de Kamp’'s 


firm's 
meets 











the priceless quality 


yours always with 


// 


in flour 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
rorene) 413 KIN G—cookie and dough-uP flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker spong 
GRAHAM KING— 1009 


e flour 


Z, soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


puts it this way: “Experience has 
been our best teacher. The baker 
with fortitude will realize a_ profit- 
able operation, because we are living 
in a period excelling “all others in 
prosperity.” 

The area covered by Van de Kamp's 
is from Los Angeles to Bakersfield 
and Santa Barbara on the north; San 
Bernardino on the east and the Mexi- 
can border on the south. In 1957 over 
£00,000 road miles were covered by 
the fleet. Early in 1958 each truck 
covered approximately 2,400 miles ev- 
ery week 

On each truck is the eye-catching 
Van de Kamp trademark in the com- 
pany blue and white. The 
basic design is a light blue scallop, 
which gives the truck body the ap- 
pearance of a giant cake box. Neatly) 
centered on each side of the body 
is a windmill of dark and light blue 
All lettering is dark blue 

The truck bodies are 
company specifications, which are de- 
termined by consumer needs, _in- 
production and_ industry 
The custom built bedy her- 
outstanding mobile emis- 

quality-baked product of 

and guaranteed fresh- 


colors of 


designed to 


creased 
changes 
alds an 
sary of a 
cleanliness 


ness 


Loading Facilities 

The area at the rear of the Van de 
Kamp's plant can accommodate 37 
trucks at once. Each has its own hy- 
draulic tail gate which can be ad- 
justed to the height or depth of any 
market ramp. On the tail gate is a 
chute which can be attached to any 
position of the for odd angle 
loading or unloading in difficult 
parking areas. This is achieved by a 
series of spaced holes near the edge 
of the outer three sides of the gate 
The chute has two hooks which are 
interred into the openings and create 
ramp. The chute is 


gate 


a tenable ilso 


RECORD-SIZED ORDER—Pictured 
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treaded with rubber to give the cab- 
inet and its mover a better grip 
This also prevents unnecessary acci- 
dents. Each truck carries a chute at 
all times. Experiments are being con- 
ducted to power the tail gate off the 
truck’s storage battery 

The body is designed to accommo- 
date 28, 32, 36 or 44 cabinets. The 
number of cabinets on each truck is 
worked out on a truck mileage basis, 
and cabinets are loaded so that a 
break can be made between each se- 
ries of eight. These aluminum cab- 
inets cost $123.50 each and are rod- 
ent, insect and practically dust-proof 
At the bottom of each cabinet there 
are rubber shoes to eliminate drag- 
ging damage to the cabinet bottom 
and unnecessary noise in residential 
areas 

The interior of the truck body is 
designed to evenly distribute’ the 
weight and shifting of these cabinets 
by the use of horizontal iron 
Divisions of eight cabinets are made 
by the bars on the smaller trucks. 
Each bar sets in grooves on either 
side of the interior of the body. Each 
body requires a definite sized bar to 
allow for the divisions. Excess space 
between cabinet and truck is elimi- 
nated to prevent a shift that could 
result in movement of the sealed 
product in the cabinet and shifting of 
load weight on the truck 

On large trucks this hor zontal bar 
divides the weight by running the bar 
down the center of the body. These 
have proved profitable by eli- 
damage due to movement 
shifts 


bars 


bars 
minating 
and weight 


Maintenance Program 

Van de Kamp’s practices 
tive maintenance and has established 
a periodic checking program which 
is proving successful. Road service is 
a major problem and, to eliminate 
delays, running records are kept on 
the longevity of such parts as fuel 
pumps, master cylinders, pumps and 
wheel cylinders. Van de Kamp’s 
hopes to replace the necessary parts 
at a specified time at the home base 
rather than by costly road 
This program plays a major role in 
achieving full utilization of the fleet 

Three mechanics and one foreman, 
specialists in truck maintenance, serv- 
ice the fleet. They are equipped to 
gas and oil two trucks at once 

Two new trucks are being fitted 
with electronic tacho graphs to record 
all road time automatically. Van de 
Kamp’s is also replacing older equip- 
ment with new, but only when de 
mand warrants the change 

Van de Kamp’s is not in the truck 

VAN DE KAMP's, 


preven- 


service 


a historic point in the distribution 


operations of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., of Los Angeies. 
When the accompanying photo was taken, Van de Kamp’s was preparing 
one of the largest single orders for bakery products ever given to one bakery 
in the U.S. at one time—food for the Third National Boy Scouts of America 


Jamboree, later held at the Irvine 


Ranch 


in Orange County, California. 
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FOR MEN IN MOTION 


The successful American businessman is 

a “man in motion”! And the typical bakery 
executive is no exception...always driving 

ahead for better methods, better production. 
He keeps informed on modern technology, on 

production methods, on formulas and every 
phase of his business. And when it comes to the all-important 
ingredient, the “man in motion” really 


goes for Drinkwater Flour for perfect, top-quality loaves every time. 


MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 











DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 














. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Bakers Must Strive to Meet 
Customers’ Changing Demands 


By JOSEPH J. McCORMICK 


Although I have had only eight 
years’ exposure to bakery operations, 
these years have enabled me to com- 
pare merchandising practices of 
wholesale bakers with those of other 
food suppliers whose programs I have 
known for nearly 35 years in the 
grocery field. 

Starting as a chain store manager 
in a western New York city, I can 
remember when 9¢ bread came to 
market. Area bakers were getting 
1l¢ retail when our chain brought 
out its own bread. In those days, 
stores were of the service type, and 
when the customer stood before the 
counter checking her list of needs, 
she cou'd see the display of bread 
in a glass case behind the counter. 

Came the edict from the chain's 
headquarters: “Take all area bakers’ 
bread out of the case. Put it under 
the counter. Use the top of the coun- 
ter for a mass display of the chain's 
bread.” 

The Old Days 

Memory fails when I try to recall 
the exact figures of what happened 
to our bread sales. I do remember 
that area bakers still sold as much 
bread as previously, but the chain’s 
sa'es of bread pyramided from zero 
to more than 160 loaves on a busy 
Saturday. 

The chain had proved two points: 
1. They had only been scratching 
the bread potential; 2. Comparisons 
always sell more product. This fun- 
damental principle of offering a com- 
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KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 


parison has been a primary mer- 
chandising principle of chain stores, 
and a strong reason for their success 
through the years. 

Back in those days of 9¢ and 1l¢ 
bread, the nation’s largest corporate 
chain operated some 16,000 stores. 
Today, this same chain does nearly 
five times its annual volume of the 
late 1920’s, and does it in approxi- 
mately 4,200 stores. For 1957, this 
chain reported sales of $4,769 mil- 
lion, with a net of only 1.06% 

Back in those days of 9¢ and l1l¢ 
bread, there were, in round num- 
bers, 500,000 chain and independent 
grocery stores. Today, there are only 
about 300,000 stores. In an article 
in the July issue of Quality Grocer, 
we showed that during the period 
from 1947 to 1957, the total number 
of food stores declined from approxi- 
mately 400,000 to 300,000—an aver- 
age annual death of 10,000 stores. 

All types of grocery stores were 
affected by this decline. Unaffiliated 
independents declined from 280,000 
units to 192,000. Voluntary and co- 
operative members’ stores went down 
from 95,000 to 88,000 units during 
these recent 10 years and chain units 
down from a little less than 30,000 
to slightly under 20,000. 

Throughout these years of 1947 to 
1957, the voluntary and cooperative 
groups of stores made tremendous 
progress from a sales standpoint. In 
1947, these voluntary and cooperative 
groups had 29% of the total food 
store sales. In 1957, they were re- 
ported to have 44%. Meantime, 
through these 10 years, the per- 
centage of food sales through chain 
stores remained practically constant. 

With 38% of the business in 1947 
and 1948, the chains moved this up 
to 39% in 1949. From 1952 through 
1955, the chain percentage was down 
to 36%. In 1957, it was back up to 
37%. 

Even though this percentage of 
total food store volume done by the 
chains has remained nearly constant 
through the past decade, per store 
sales in dollars have been constantly 
on the rise. In a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Ilarvard Bureau of 
Business Research in cooperation 
with the National Association of 
Food Chains, figures submitted by 
50 chains partic pating in the survey 
showed that average sales of a typi- 
cal market rose from $842,480 in 
1955 to $1,054,084 in 1957. This in- 
dollar volume per unit 
amounts to slightly over 25% 

But, what has happened to the 
unaffiliated independents through the 
past 10 years? Their portion of total 
food store sales declined from 33% 
in 1947 to 19% in 1957. 


crease in 


A Closer Look 

This plight of the unaffiliated in- 
dependent on one hand, and the tre- 
mendous growth of the voluntary 
and cooperative groups on the other, 
has without doubt caused many 
wholesale bakers to look more close- 
y at this changing picture of their 
customers—of today and tomorrow 

It is our thinking that the picture 
of “who owned what” of the total 
food store sales in 1957 will remain 
about as it is when results for 1958 
have been summarized. But, there 
could well be some further strength- 
ening of the positions of both the 
corporate chains and the voluntary 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. McCor- 
mick is manager of dealer relations 
for Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., New York. His ad- 
dress, under the title of “Your Cus- 
tomers—Today and Tomorrow,” was 
delivered before the Wholesale Bread 
Branch Session at the recent meet- 
ing in Chicago of the American 
Bakers Assn. 


vy 


and cooperatives. Certainly, the un- 
affiliated independent must look to 
strengthening his position unless he 
is ready to accept the terminology 
of being an “accommodation store” 
selling only the late evening and 
Sunday needs of his customers. 

Food store volume has been go- 
ing to the shopping centers where 
chain units and the larger voluntary 
and cooperative member stores have 
established themselves among a vari- 
ety of retail outlets, where Mr. and 
Mrs. America can do centralized 
buying of practically everything 
needed to run the household. 

As for the number of food stores 
in the future, it is our belief that 
we have seen the bottom of the de- 
crease in total units. The projec- 
tion of the country’s population to 
over 200 million mouths to feed in 
1965 leads us to believe that more 
food stores will be needed to serve 
these customers. We say this if for 
no other reason than that existing 
stores will not be able to handle the 
increased business on a Thursday- 
Friday-Saturday work week 

This idea of buying the big grocery 
order on the week end has not 
changed through all the years of 
our grocery experience, although 
there has been a gradual pulling of 
some Saturday volume into late 
Thursday and Friday store hours 

The large supermarkets in most 
cases are devoid of customers early 
in the week. Rent, light, air-condi- 
tioning, taxes and other overhead 
costs go on, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, just as they do during 
the busy week ends. A certain 
amount of store personnel must be 
retained in the early week. With or- 
ganized store help and high labor 
costs, food store operators have been 
faced with a constantly declining 
picture on store profits 

With a net profit of only 1.06% 
the largest dollar-volume chain has 
made it necessary for all grocers 
to sharpen their pencils—to learn 
how to match this competition from 
a price standpoint and to be 
fied with less profits when the 
end rolls around. 

This is one reason 
untary and cooperative groups of 
grocers will, in our estimation, con- 
tinue to afford increased competi- 
tion for the chain stores and en- 
hance their percentage of the total 
grocery dollar volume 

In this trend to larger food mar- 
kets, we have noted an awareness 
on the part of all operators to pay 
more attention to the baked foods 
department. In stores visited all 
over the country, more lineal feet 
of shelving is being devoted to baked 
foods than was the case several years 
ago. A new appreciation of the profit 
potentials of baked foods seems to 
have come to both chains and the 
larger independents. Baked foods de- 
partment sales have increased as a 
percentage of total store sales 


Ssatis- 


year 


why the vol- 


Display Room 
Getting sufficient room to display 
our baked foods has been a constant 
fight, and it is one that we must 
continue—and on an unselfish basis 
Simply because a baker does not 
bake pies should be no reason for 
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C fron the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 
the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 


line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUVIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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his disinterest in pies. The same goes Such stores are capable of doing stores with sales of over $1 million, grocery dollars in increasing amounts 
for cake or any other baked foods. $4 million to $5 million annual vol- supermarkets in the next decade will brought on by the upsurge in popu- 
Our job is to see that the market's ume. Superettes will be mostly in the be designated as stores doing $3 mil- lation. 
baked foods department is sufficient- range of 8,000 to 12,000 sq. ft. Such lion to $5 million annually. The bantam super style store will 
ly large to display a complete vari- stores are capable of annual sales Superettes will be stores doing a come more into evidence, especially 
ety of baked foods, all attractively of $1.5 million to $2.5 million. dollar volume comparable to today’s in crowded metropolitan centers 
arranged to induce customers to buy Robert Magowan, president of definition of the supermarket — a Both the corporate chains and some 
more of the products all of us turn Safeway Stores, said recently that store doing over $1 million annually. of the restaurant men have bene- 
out his company’s future plans call for The unaffiliated individual grocer ited, along with the suppliers 

We anticipate a leveling off in the stores of 14,000 to 23,000 sq. ft. Mr. will continue to coast along with The ‘‘American Bakers Dessert Fes- 
size of new food markets. The giants Magowan said his company would limited dollar volume. He will find tival” under way now is a grand op- 
of 55,000 sq. ft. of selling area will run food stores, not department it increasingly difficult to match the portunity for many wholesale bakers 
be exceptions in building plans. Su- stores. stiff and unrelenting competition af- to go to the restaurant man with a 
permarkets will most likely stay in We anticipate that, whereas to- forded by the big volume supers and strong story on baked foods—fruit 
the range of 20,000 to 25,000 sq. ft day’s supermarkets are defined as superettes who will be vying for cakes, pies and doughnuts to be sure 

but an opportunty also to drive 

home the convenience and service in- 
herent in the wholesale baker’s prod- 
ucts delivered to his door. 


a! 
The volume of food service sales 
has jumped 40% in the last six years 
The restaurant industry is shooting 
for $35 billion in sales by 1977, when 
something has been added 260 million people will be eating out 
Perhaps the wholesale baker can 


afford to be complacent about all 
this. He might say, “If I don't get 


the business in the restaurants, I'll 

get it in the food markets—or vice 

e versa.”’ That is one way of looking at 

to create and profita ble it. But perhaps, in looking back 
through the years, another thought 

would come to mind. It is this: Have 


we, as wholesale bakers, kept step 


from a consumption standpoint with 
WHOLE WHEAT SALES! obviscesse ow 
population growth? 


Are we changing our sights in 
view of the changes and the demands 
of our customers, both restaurant op- 
erators and food store operators? 

Are we staying close to the changes 
in thinking of the food store mer- 
chant—of the restaurant owner? Do 
we understand sufficiently about the 








“THE OLD FASHIONED GOODNESS OF 


" STONE GROUND 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


With the installation of a new “Stone Ground” Mill, Bay State now 
helps you capture the old time, wholesome, wheaty flavored loaf which 
is best produced with stone ground flour. Make new friends every day 
with this favorite of yesterday ... and be sure you always use Bay 
State “Stone Ground’ Whole Wheat Flour. .milled from freshly ADVERTISING — Hollywood Bread, 
cleaned plump, high protein Springwheat. denny Unek io pace a 31 2 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS Ask your Bay State representative about it the next time he calls on you. aaa cs Ga cane aes 


Bulk of the budget is earmarked 
for newspaper advertising. Featured 


Hees: in the ad ill be ‘le sts ac- 
BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY. WINONA. MINN. * LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS en sleek penal porn . 


MILLERS OF 
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IT PAYS TO BUY 
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Flours 


AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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operations of both grocers and res- 
taurateurs to mcdernize our opera- 
tions to be of most benefit to these 
customers of ours? 


Changing Picture 

I have tried to point out to you the 
changing p‘cture involved in your cus- 
tomers today and tomorrow. There 
is no secret to such a presentation, 
because it is a revolution—it has ta- 
ken place over a period of years—and 
everyone who has been serving either 
the grocer or restaurant man has 
been aware of the changes—may 
even have his own ideas of where the 
evolution could lead us 

The look ahead to your customers 
of today and tomorrow calls for ac- 
tion now-——for the most part, a will- 
ingness to change with the changes 
can sell ourselves that 
such willingness to change is a nec- 
essity to a better future for ourselves, 
the crystal ball we have used here 
today will become nothing more than 
the glass marble we used to play 
with, back in our boyhood days. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flow! Mills Co. 
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SALES GAINS MADE 
BY BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for the 
first 10 months of 1958 amounted to 
$808 million, compared with only 
$753 million for the comparable 10 
months of 1957. Sales for October 
amounted to $86 million, compared 
with $82 million in October of 1957 
and $79 million in September of 1958. 
Figures are from a retail trade report 
prepared by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce. 





New Jersey Bakers 


Set Convention Dates 


ATLANTIC CITY—The 1959 New 
Jersey retail bakers’ convention and 
exhibition will be held here Sept. 18- 
22 at the Shelburne Hotel. The North 
Jersey Division, New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, will be host. Frank 
Gnidziejko, division president, and 
Joseph Gratzel, Gratzel’s Bakery, 
Teaneck, N.J., will be co-chairmen. 

Plans call for several evening par- 
ties and banquets, an educational pro- 
gram and guest speakers, names and 
subjects to be announced. 





You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBlour Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

















An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 


HUBBA 


SINCE 1879 


2D MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Tri-State Bakers 


Plan Convention 


NEW ORLEANS—Final arrange- 
ments are being made for the Tri- 
State Bakers Assn. convention to be 
held at the Monteleone Hotel here 
Feb. 1 through 3, according to Wil- 
liam L. Wolf, Wolf’s Bakery, Inc., 
Lafayette, La., president. 

The convention will include enter- 
tainment the afternoon and evening 
of Feb. 2 at the Lakewood Country 
Club, and a “Bakers’ Day” at the fair 
grounds race track. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Dividend Declared 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., Dec. 
22 declared a dividend of 75¢ a share 
on GMI common stock payable Feb. 
1, 1959, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 9, 1959. This is the 122nd con- 
secutive quarterly dividend on GMI 
common stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bulletin on Changes 
In Winter Wheat Crop 


Prospects Released 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
agricultural experiment station at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
has released a bulletin on “Changes 
in Winter Wheat Crop Prospects.” 
The publication, No. 95, written by 
Leonard W. Schruben, college agri- 
cultural economist, analyzes the dif- 
ferences between official early-season 
estimates of winter wheat production 
in the U.S. and estimates released 
the following December. 

Winter wheat output predictions 
are used by farmers in planning their 
production and marketing. Railroads 
also use them in figuring the number 
of freight cars needed during harvest 
Elevator operators and mill- 
ers base their operations on the fore- 
casts also. 


season 


One problem has been the changes 
that occur between early season fore- 
casts and actual harvest. Prof. Schru- 
ben explains that weather conditions, 
insect and disease infestations can- 
not be accurately predicted, so esti- 
mates are made on the assumption 
that weather conditions will be aver- 
age between the time of the early 
estimates and harvest. 

——=—SR EAD I$ THE STAFF OF Lire— 
AGENCY APPOINTED 

PITTSBURGH — Harry A. Hach- 
meister, president of Hachmeister, 
Inc.. has announced the appointment 
of Vie Maitland & Associates to han- 
dle advertising, public relations and 
market research for its wholesale 
baking ingredient manufacturing 
The account was formerly handled by 
a Chicago agency. 





VAN DE KAMP'S 


(Continued from page 14) 





ing business and does use outside as- 
sistance. Each day a mobile unit 
washes all the trucks on the premises 
A tire company is under contract to 
furnish all tire products. 

Full utilization of this fleet is 
based upon a specific useful life of 
each truck, convenience of product 
distribution, and the need to main- 
tain product freshness and quality 

This effort towards perfect utiliza- 
tion of the equipment does not affect 
the product cost to the consumer in 
the 125 mile radius that this fleet 
must service, company officials claim 
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Prices at all Van de Kamp’s bak- 
eries are the same. 

Chief Engineer Wiley, who has been 
with Van de Kamp’s 30 years, states, 
“The largeness of our operation jus- 
tifies self-ownership of a _ trucking 
fleet when approached from a true 
service angle to the consumer. When 
trucks are leased, the bakery dis- 
tributor is hampering the flexibility 
of his operation, due to business va- 
riances such as holidays, week ends, 
school openings and closings, special 
events and climatical changes.” 

Mr. Wiley and his assistant, a me- 
chanical engineer, are responsible for 
the designed weight, load and capac- 
ity requirements of all the company’s 
truck bodies. Mr. Wiley has an en- 
gineering staff and a maintenance 
unit of 18 employees. 

Van de Kamp’s maintains a store 
in every quality supermarket in the 
125-mile area it serves. Each is de- 
scribed as “a store within a store.” 
Each is located behind market turn- 
stiles, with each market checkstand 
handling the cash. Each store has its 
own Van de Kamp’s manager on the 
premises. 


Order Filling 

After the individual order has been 
placed with the main plant, process- 
ing of this order begins. The mer- 
chandise is packaged, checked, sepa- 
rated and allocated to cabinets nu- 
merically marked with two tags 
(Each store has a number which ap- 
pears on the two tags in a conve- 
nient, visible position at the top of 
the cabinets.) 

Upon completion of the order, the 
cabinet is sealed. The transportation 
dispatcher arranges for distribution 
to the trucks. A _ special hydraulic 
elevator removes the cabinets from 
the plant to a ramp where the trucks 
are loaded. The orders must reach 
the store prior to the morning open- 
ing 

Van de Kamp’s maintains its own 
backroom at each market. The driver 
has a key to this room. He delivers 
the new order, removes the empty 
cabinets, and returns them to the 
plant for daily cleaning. The sole 
duty of the driver is to deliver the 
order on time and return the empty 
cabinets. The store manager breaks 
the seal on the new order and another 
day begins at the market with a fresh 
array of Van de Kamp’s baked prod- 
ucts, 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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FLOUR 


ennison Co. 
of Quelity and Service” 
576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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Good Bread 
is the product of, a, 
perfect fermentation ore 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division 
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@The promotion of A. C. 
to the position of route supervisor 
for Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis 
has been announced by Fred Kaep- 
pel, president, M1 
Hansen joined 
Emrich in 1946 
served in 
various capacities 
with the company 
since that time 
In announcing Mr 
promo- 
Kaeppel 


and has 


Hansen's 
tion, Mr 
stated that the 
position and ad- 
vancement were 


necessitated by the A. C. Hansen 





CODING AND MARKING 
Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 








To bake the best . 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








TRADE 
PULSE 





Hansen constant expansion of Emrich routes 


and facilities. 


@Streitmann Biscuit Co. has an- 
nounced the promotion of Lawrence 
P. Gasaway to the position of divi- 
sion manager of the Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, branch. He succeeds Edward 
Mental, who has returned to Colum- 
bus. Mr. Gasaway has been em- 
ployed by the firm since 1952 as a 
salesman. Richard Ralston, St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio, was named to fill the 
salesman's position vacated by Mr. 
Gasaway. 


@ Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of T. H. Gibson as 
national manager of the food 
service equipment division of Wear- 
Ever Aluminum, Inc., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. He succeeds Buford E. Hiles, 
vice president in charge of sales, 
who has served man- 
ager of the division during the past 
year. Mr. Gibson will be succeeded 
by W. E. Cummins, formerly of the 
Alcoa Wrap sales division 


sales 


also as sales 


@ Robert W. Robertson, 
managing director of Brantford 
Oven & Rack Co., Ltd., has joined 
Canadian Baker Perkins, Ltd., as vice 
president and manager, A, 
Grant Robertson, president, has an- 


formerly 


sales 











Golden loaf F 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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nounced. Mr. Robertson brings to Ca- 
nadian Baker Perkins 23 years’ ex- 
perience in baking machinery and 
equipment. He joined Brantford 
Oven & Rack in 1935, becoming man- 
aging director in 1946. During the 
past three years, he was also presi- 
dent of Brantford Lockwood, Ltd., 
Canadian manufacturer of bread 
and bun pans. He is a director of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Canada, and a member of 
the Engineering and Production Mens 
Club of Ontario. He also is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, and was the official 
representative for Brantford Oven 
& Rack in the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn. 


@ It has been announced that Fred 
C. Braun, associated for the past 16 
years with Jones Pies, Inc., Hillside, 
N.J., was recently named manager 
cf P. Lehrhoff Bakery, Newark, N.J. 


@ Recently elected a vice president 
of Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., was Lawrence E. Barclay, 
southwest area engineer for 
the Food Machinery Division. ac- 
cording to P. B. Harley, president 
Mr. Barclay, who will continue to 
reside in Dallas, Texas, started his 
career with the Saginaw firm in 
1925. He previously was associated 
with the country’s pioneer’ bread- 
wrapping machinery producer. Upon 
joining Baker Perkins, he was first 
a sales engineer specializing in bread- 
slicing and wrapping machinery, rep- 
resenting the firm in the Pacific 
Coast area, and in 1942, was appoint- 
ed sales engineer for the Food Ma- 
chinery Division. covering the South- 
west. Although Mr. Barclay will con- 
tinue to concentrate his activities in 
the Southwest, he will also cover na- 
tional accounts in all parts of the 
U.S., where the headquarters of a 
national account is located in his 
territory. 


@ Baker Perkins has announced 
the election by the board of direc‘ors 
of R. C. Rieder as vice president of 
manufacturing. Mr. Rieder formerly 
was works manager. 


sales 


@ Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, has 
appointed Franz J. Serdahely as pub- 
lic relations representative. He will 
establish a news bureau for the firm's 
company and product publicity in an 
eight-state marketing area. Mr. Ser- 
dahely was formerly with the Phil- 
adelphia public relations department 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. Also, 
Charles R. Vidinghoff has been ap- 
pointed director of sales and advertis- 
ing; Walter F. Clampffer as assistant 
director of sales and advertising; C. 
Arthur Walters as general sales man- 
ager, and Fred R. Pierce as director 
of special sales and services 


@ Pollock Paper Corp. has announced 
the appointment of Jack H. Conrad 
as sales promotion manager for its 
Flexible Packaging Division. Mr. Con- 
rad was sales 
manager of Pol- 
lock’s Label Divi- 
sion and for six 
years was man- 
ager of sales pro- 
motion of the 
Bakery Packaging 
Division. He has 
spent 15 years in 
the packaging 
field. His new as- 
signment will cov- 
er the creation, de- 
velopment and execution of ideas for 
more effective packaging. He will 
also direct sales promotion, merchan- 
dising and advertising activities, mov- 
ing his headquarters from Columbus, 


Jack H. Conrad 
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office in Dallas, 
has been 


the home 
George Sandell 
named assistant sales manager of 
bakery packaging for Pollock’s 
Northern Division at Columbus. He 
has 12 years experience in the field 
and joined the firm in 1957 


@ Recently elected to the 
directors of Flowers Baking Co., Inc 
was O. L. Allen, affiliated with the 
company for 22 years. Mr. Allen is 
also chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Southern Bakers Assn 
He has served Flowers Baking in 
Jacksonville, Fla., for 13 years 


Ohio, to 
Texas 


board of 


@ Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo 
Mich., has announced several changes 
in the field staff of its food 
packaging department. S. G. Hicks 
becomes eastern regional sales man- 
ager, a position formerly held by B. 
B. Broach. Robert C. Rinehart, Michi- 
gan sales representative, has been re- 
assigned to the Detroit territory of 
H. Houghton, deceased. Working with 
Mr. Rinehart in greater Detroit will 
be Jay Muusse, a recent addition to 
the staff. Ray Colbert, a former sales 
service representative, will replace 
Mr. Rinehart in outstate Michigan 
W. E. Flanigan will take over the 
Kansas City-Oklahoma City sales 
area, succeeding C. F. Ballinger. A 
new South Texas territory, to in- 
clude New Orleans, will be serviced 
by William W. Doak from Houston 


@ As of 
Inc., has been 
vertising for Catherine 
Brownberry Ovens, Inc., Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., it was announced by Mer- 
rill E. Taft, vice president in charge 
of sales 


@ The appointment of Charles B. 
Broeg as director of technical 
vices has been announced by Frank 
C. Staples, president of American 
Molasses Co. Mr. Broeg was former- 
ly sugar technologist for the Commo- 
dity Stabilization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He will also 
be in charge of product developments 
and will head an expanded depart- 
ment and staff of bakery, confection- 
ery, and food technologists. The posi- 
tion was previously held by James A. 
King, retired, who will continue to 
serve in an advisory capacity 
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Clinton FE. Frank 
handle ad- 
Clark's 


Jan. 1, 
named to 


ser- 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


sue NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


NAPPANEE, IND. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


‘BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 


























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, cotfee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE — stabilized ' powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods. layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 
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STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
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Bakery's Success Story 
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Alert Management, Team Work Build Sound 
Business Basis for Canadian Bakery Firm 


baker 
the 


successful 


ONT. The 
who is worried about finding 
proper ingredients for a 
business operation should study some 
of the time-tested methods used by 
Jackson's Bakeries, Ltd., of Hamil- 
ton. Over the this Canadian 
firm has tried many of them 
old and some new. 

Jackson's has purchased other bak- 
eries, buildings and equipment when 
such a move appeared advantageous 
It has pioneered its own product re- 
search, used its own personnel to fill 
top managerial and is now 
sharing its profits with employees to 
increase incentive, plus encouraging 
stock purchase by its workers 


HAMILTON, 


years 


some 


posts, 


The success story of Jackson's is 
also a reflection of the vision, ability 
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and drive of Lloyd D. Jackson who 
also serves as mayor of Hamilton. 

Eighty-five per cent of Jackson's 
business is represented by door-to- 
door sales. There are 209 routes serv- 
ing nearly 63,000 homes in Hamilton 
and surrounding markets. 

Many factors have contributed to 


the development of Jackson's Baker- , 


ies in the last 35 years. But Hamil- 
ton's natural advantages as the geo- 
graphic hub of a densely-populated 
area put heavy odds on its chance 
for success. 

While one of Canada’s most quot- 
ed political figures, Mr. Jackson actu- 
ally has shunned the spotlight as a 
business executive. Although he owns 
more than three fourths of the stock 
in Jackson's Bakeries, he leaves the 
day-to-day operations and most man- 
agement decisions to trusted employ- 
ees. 

In direct charge of the big baking 
operation is Leslie N. Gibbard, gener- 
al manager and secretary-treasurer 
of the firm, and an employee of Jack- 
son's for a quarter century. 

Mr. Jackson was born in Canada 
and was graduated from McMaster 
University. He lectured in chemistry 
at the Ontario Agricultural College 
from 1909 to 1912 and then joined 
Purity Flour Mills’ cereal labora- 
tories in Winnipeg. He pioneered in 
the application of chemistry to the 
selection and milling of wheat, and 
knew the baking business when the 
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opportunity came in 1922 to take over 
the Sykes Bakery in Hamilton. 

The Sykes plant employed 19 per- 
sons and had nine bread routes. Com- 
pany records show that the bakery 
sold $125,353 worth of its products 
and paid $40,946 in wages during the 
first year under the new Jackson 
management. 

Payroll Expansion 

The payroll has been increased 16 
times during those 35 years. More 
than $1.9 million was paid out last 
year to 567 employees in nine Ontario 
cities and towns; $1,050,007 went to 
the 296 persons on the Hamilton pay- 
roll. 

The name Sykes Bread, Ltd., was 
retained until 1928. During the in- 
terval Mr. Jackson had purchased 
bakeries at Simcoe, Tillsonburg and 
London, Ontario. These were merged 
when the corporate name Jackson's 
Bread, Ltd., was adopted. 

When the Sykes plant in Hamilton 
was destroyed by fire in 1929, a larger 
building was erected, with provisions 
for expansion. A home-type kitchen 
was added and a full time dietician 
employed to develop new products. 

The Brantford, Ont., sales opera- 
tion was started in 1932 and a $50,- 
000 sales depot is being built to 
serve the 15 routes in that city. 

Mr. Jackson bought the Strathroy 
Bakery, Ltd., in 1930 and eventually 
merged it with his London operation. 
Purchase of a sales depot in Leam- 
ington and a plant in Chatham in 
1930 led to the formation of Jack- 
son’s Purity Bakery, Ltd., and expan- 
sion of sales in those communities. 

Mr. Jackson and Rogert Megau- 
ghan, vice president of Jackson's 
Bakeries, bought the share interest 
which Purity Flour Mills had held 
for many years. This move was fol- 
lowed by the incorporation of Jack- 
son's Bakeries, Ltd., in 1945. In that 
year the firm bought a building on 
Stirton St. in Hamilton and devel- 
oped plans for a broad expansion of 
its manufacturing and sales efforts. 

Plus Mr. Jackson and Mr. Megau- 
ghan on the board of directors there 
are eight officials whose service rec- 
ords range from 22 to 36 years. These 
directors are Mr. Gibbard, 27 years 
service; William J. Britton, produc- 
tion superintendent, 36 years; Harold 
J. Stage, London manager, 32 years; 
Leo O'Connor, Simcoe manager, 29 
years; James H. Shaw, sales mana- 
ger, 28 years; Fletcher W. Jackson, 
purchasing agent, 26 years, and Mi- 
chael Gregory, assistant production 
superintendent, 22 years. 

Two men who learned the business 
with Jackson's now hold top jobs in 
the Canadian baking industry. Steve 
Saxby, who worked 15 years for the 
firm, now is general manager of Gen- 
eral Bakeries. Walter McAdam, who 
started with Jackson's at the age of 
17, was appointed assistant general 
manager of Canada Bread in 1950. 

Forty employees have worked more 
than 25 years with Jackson's. 

Stock Sharing 

No one outside the Jackson's Bak- 
eries organization owns stock. Both 
common and preferred shares are 
available and many employees have 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to become part owners. If an em- 
ployee leaves the coripany, he must 
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sell his shares back under an option 
agreement. 

Four years ago the company estab- 
lished a profit sharing plan. An em- 
ployee must have three years of ser- 
vice to become a member. Two hun- 
dred and sixty three employees now 
participate. This is a savings as well 
as a profit sharing plan. Each em- 
ployee pays 3% of his or her earn- 
ings into the fund. The company pays 
in 15% of its annual taxable income. 
The fund in four years has piled up 
$223,700. 

The retirement plan is one of the 
most flexible in existence. (One vet- 
eran will not accept money unless 
he works for it. So he appears at the 
plant every day, does a stint of work 
and walks out when his ego is satis- 
fied.) 

Only 17 of the 209 routes are ser- 
viced by horse-drawn wagons. Some 
of these outfits will not be replaced 
by motor vans during the work life 
of veteran drivers who do not want 
to drive motor vehicles. Mr. Jackson 
knows the first names of most of his 
employees. 

Production teams have been given 
the responsibility of seeing that am- 
ple supplies of top quality baked 
foods are ready each day for the 
salesmen. There are production teams 
for bread, sweet goods, cake and 
doughnuts. 

The team of bread makers, for ex- 
ample, is paid to produce a stated 
number of loaves each week. 

If the demand calls for greater pro- 
duction, an additional payment for 
each 10,000 loaves is credited to the 
team. All employees are paid by the 
week. 

If one man fails to turn up and his 
teammates work that much to fill the 
orders, his normal pay goes into the 
bread makers pool. If another is off 
sick and the rest of the team carries 
the extra load, his wages are paid 
into the pool, which is divided, share 
and share alike, among the men who 
kept the ovens at peak output. 

The absentee loses out but the ail- 
ing employee is provided for by the 
sick benefit fund. Thus, the Jackson 
plan is based upon a sharing of all 
responsibility in meeting the emer- 
gencies that arise in an operation 
which cannot rely upon an inventory 
of manufactured goods. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SBA University Fund 
Name to Be Changed 


ATLANTA, GA.—The name of the 
Southern Bakers Association Univer- 
sity Fund, Inc., will be changed to 
the Bakers University Fund, Inc., ac- 
cording to an announcement by San- 
ford V. Epps, chairman of the organi- 
zation. The school is the only one in 
the U.S. which offers a four-year 
baking course leading to a bachelor 
of science degree 

A resolution approving the change 
of name has been adopted by the 
SBA University Fund board of 
trustees. The change is being made, 
Mr. Epps explained, so that all bak- 
ers and allied firms will understand 
the baking school is for students from 
all parts of the U.S., rather than just 
the South 

With the change, Mr. Epps expects 
wider interest from the baking indus- 
try in general, and increased financial 
support. 


GREAO 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Elected President 


MILWAUKEE—Dr. Henry J. Pep- 
pler, manager of research for Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., has been 
elected president of the north central 
branch of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists. 
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“Can our bakery switch 
to dry yeast without 
sacrificing product quality?” 


This question is fairly common. Many large wholesale 
bakeries know that dry yeast offers a number of cost re- 


ductions, so they naturally wonder about quality. 


In the bakery business, there are no simple answers 
to most of the big questions. But we can answer with an 
unqualified “Yes” when a baker who is using quality in- 
gredients asks whether he can count on equal or better 


baked products when he switches to Red Star Dry Yeast. 


Properly handled, Red Star Dry Yeast will give you 
equal or better quality baked products than you would 
get with compressed yeast. 

Machinability, for example, is better with Red Star 
Dry Yeast. More uniform pan flow produces more sym- 
metrical loaves, with fewer cripples. Crust color, texture 


and crumb are excellent. 


You have noticed how rising costs are speeding up 
the development of automated bakery operations. If you 
are planning on any significant degree of automation, 
you will wish to consider Red Star Dry Yeast — because 
dry yeast is the only form really suited to automated 
operation. And Red Star is years ahead of the field in 


dry yeast. 


Write to our Bakery Division for detailed information 
and skilled technical counsel on dry yeast. No obliga- 


tion, of course. 


RED STAR \:.57. 


America’s first plant for exclusive dry PRODUCTS CO. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience, 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 


Yeast, Torula Yeast. 






















What sells baked foods? (NO. 3 IN A SERIES) 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK ALERTNESS 
ASSURES YEAR-ROUND QUALITY 


Even double checking is not enough for the 
Pillsbury quality control department; these flour ‘‘detectives”’ 
leave nothing to guesswork 
































So bakers can count on uniform baked foods year after year, 
Pillsbury’s quality control “detectives” maintain 24-hour 
vigilance over raw materials, wheat blends, milling steps and 
final use of all Pillsbury Products. Quality control at Pillsbury 
is a separate department with full authority to turn down 
raw materials or prohibit the shipment of any finished prod- 
ucts that don’t meet exacting standards. Pillsbury’s reputa- 
tion for quality is one of the company’s greatest assets... 
and the chemists, engineers and technologists in quality 
control are the constant watchdogs over this long-standing 
reputation. These men also keep products in line with bakery 
production needs. Higher mixing speeds during the past 10 
years have required flours with more tolerance and uniformity. 
Pillsbury quickly met and maintained these new specifications. 


Test, test, test—that’s the only sure way there is to maintain constant quality. 
Farinograph shown above compares mixing time and tolerance and water ab- 
sorption of flour samples. The first tests are made before the harvest. Pillsbury 
technicians go right to the heart of the wheat belt, test specially-milled sam- 
ples of the ripe, newly harvested grain . . . so they can advise grain buyers of 
current wheat characteristics. But the testing doesn’t stop here. The wheat 
is tested when first binned, again after various bins are blended together. The 
flour is checked during milling and as a finished product prior to packing. 


Raw materials must pass tough tests before being used in 
Pillsbury bakery flour and mixes. This is vital when the basic 
raw material—wheat— is subject to many variables. 15 kinds 
of wheat are grown in Kansas alone each with different 
baking qualities. And each varying from crop to crop. (This 
year, Kansas wheat has the highest protein ever recorded.) 







It’s not unusual for a midnight call to rouse the Pillsbury plant quality control manager with a 
special problem about a particular run of flour. Constant quality, night or day, is the watchword. 


Full size loaves are baked from 
samples at many points. Over 400 
different tests are run each week at 
Pillsbury’s Springfield plant alone. At 
new crop time a special transition 
program is followed so the baker’s 
production won't be affected by 
abrupt changes in flour performance. 


The job’s not done, Pillsbury believes 
finished baked foods are produced 
Pillsbury technical servicemen aré 
visiting bakeries across the | 
observe new trends, can plan chang 
to meet them. That’s why P1! 

you the kind of quality that 
baked foods, year after year. 


... your partner in building sales! 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


AWREY BAKERIES 


Detroit, Michigan 


No. 2077—Bualk 
Flour System 


Completion of a unique bulk flour 
system for receiving, storing and in- 
plant conveying at Awrey Bakeries, 


Inc., 


BULK TF 
FLEXIBLE METAL HOSE 
FAN 


has been announced by Sprout, 


Waldron & Co., Inc. What makes this 


system 
that 


fact 


different 
Awrey is not 


from most is 


the 
located near 


any railroad siding and has to be com- 


pletely 


serviced by means of 


bulk 
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trucks, Sprout-Waldron explained. 
The bulk flour receiving system is 
designed for handling flour at 30,000 
lb. hr. and conveying it to either 
of two Permaglas storage bins. A 
second pneumatic system conveys the 
flour at approximately 20,000 Ib. hr. 
from the storage tanks to the bakery. 
Further details can be obtained by 
checking No. 2077 on the coupon. 


No. 1241—Sorbie 
Food Preservatives 


A new 16-page booklet from Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co., division of 
Union Carbide Corp., describes the 
properties and applications of Sorbic, 
Carbide’s food-grade sorbic acid. This 
material is widely used as a food 
preservative and is generally recog- 
nized as safe by the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. Cakes and fruit 
pie fillings are protected against mold 
by 0.1% of Sorbic. Sorbic is especial- 
ly useful for mold prevention in fruit 
cakes, because they may undergo 
long storage periods. Undesirable 
yeast fermentation can be prevented 
by Sorbic. Solubilities of Sorbic in 
water and a variety of water solu- 
tions and organic solvents are shown 
in tables and graphs. The booklet 
concludes with 42 references to pub- 
lished technical papers. For details, 
check No. 4241 and mail. 


No. 12143—Decorating 


ideas for Bakers 

As a 
Durkee 
free of 
decorating 
drawn by 


service to bakers, 
Foods is offering, 
set of original cake 
created and hand 
Hilbert—nationally 


special 
Famous 
cost, a 
ideas 
Emil 


famous expert. Each idea is on a 
separate standard size sheet punched 
for insertion in a netebook file. The 
includes refreshing ideas for 
holiday and special event decorations. 
For details, clip the coupon, check 
No. 4243 and mail to this publication. 


No. 1219—Coating 
For End Labels 


New Crown-Seal end label coating 
provides a more positive seal with- 
out slippage, it was recently an- 
nounced by Lloyd Fisher, manager 
of bakery packaging at the Western- 
Waxide Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. Crown-Seal coating is available 
on end labels at no extra cost. Dr. 
J. S. Barton, director of Western- 
Waxide’s packaging research and de- 
velopment laboratory, reports that 
the special formula coating was orig- 
inally developed for use with West- 
ern-Waxide’s new Crown-Seal poly- 


series 
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ethylene film wrapper, but further 
research showed that the Crown-Seal 
coating provided superior perform- 
ance on all wrapping materials— 
waxed paper, cellophane and foil as 
well as polyethylene film. Check No. 
249 on the coupon, clip and mail for 
details. 


No. 4244—Maultiple 
Flavor Filler 


Homogenette, Inc., announces the 
availability of Lectro Fill, a multi- 
flavor filler developed for the baker 
requiring more than one kind of fill- 
ing or flavor. In the past the baker 
had to use several filling machines 
or completely disassemble and clean 


2 =_ 


his single machine to offer a variety 
of filled goods. Lectro Fill eliminates 
this problem, the manufacturer 
claims. Lectro Fill is primarily a 
power base designed to accept any of 
a number of twin spout filler units. 
Each filler unit contains a different 
filling or flavor and may be snapped 
on the power base in seconds. For 
details, clip the coupon and mail it, 
requesting No. 4244. 


No. 4246—Brochure 
On Revolving Ovens 


The Food Machinery Division of 
Baker Perkins, Inc., recently released 
a new brochure describing a line of 
improved automatic revolving tray 
ovens which roast and bake, enabling 
a user to produce “cooked-to-order” 
servings with the speed and efficiency 
of a production line operation. The 
6-page publication illustrates vari- 
ous pan sizes which can be handled, 
and details versatility of the units in 
handling baked foods and roasts si- 
multaneously without interchang- 
ing flavors. For details on the “Roast- 
N-Bake"” oven, check No. 4246, clip 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 4247—Caramel 
Coloring for Bakers 


Sethness Products Co. offers pow- 
dered caramel coloring for baking, 
claiming the non-hygroscopic powder 
has outstanding stability, long shelf 
life and freedom from lumping or 
caking. The powder can be added to 
either wet or dry mixes, and is re- 
ported to be instantly and completely 
water soluble. It comes in _ heat- 
sealed polyethylene bags which are 
packed in 100-lb. fiber drums. For 
details, check No. 4247 on the coupon 
and mail to this publication 


No. 1248—Brownie 
Base for Bakers 


Caravan Products, Inc., has an- 
nounced the results of a survey on 
the acceptance of its “Bob Brownie 
Base” which has been specially pack- 
aged in No. 10 cans. This standard 
unit, with the simple addition of 
eggs and nutmeats, yields exactly one 
standard sheet pan of “Bob 
Brownies.”’ The survey indicates bak- 
ers are pleased by the simplicity, 
ease, and time-saving features of the 
new pack. Waste is completely elim- 
inated, says the manufacturer. For 
details, check No. 4248 and mail cou- 
pon. 
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No. 4245—Machines 
To Help Bakers 


Anetsberger Bros., Inc., offers 
three new machines for speeding bak- 
ery production. These include the 
Anets Patty Shell Maker (see accom- 
panying illustration), in which the 
cutter is pressed through the dough 
piece, the handle twisted and the 
center dough cut and removed to 
form the receptacle. The unit has an 
ejector which is easily pressed to 
drop the finished dough piece. Also 





available are the Anets Sheeter, a 
heavy duty unit for continuous sheet- 
ing, and the Anets Model 240-A Pro- 
duction Fryer. The sheeter has 14-in 
stainless steel rollers ground pre- 
cision-smooth to impart a firm sheet- 
ing texture. It has a % h.p. vari-drive 
motor, adjustable dough guides, head 
roller and a motor-driven flour dust- 
er. The fryer, reportedly, produces 
up to 390 dozen cake doughnuts an 
hour, and can be used for volume 
production of yeast raised doughnuts, 
French crullers, Bismarcks, long 
Johns, cinnamon rolls and fried pies, 
with less than one minute for change- 
over. For details, check No. 4245 on 
the coupon, clip and mail 


No. 41242—Locating 
Bulk Facilities 


Baker Perkins engineers are rec- 
ommending outside installations of 
bulk flour storage bins for ease of 










































































erection, economy, and clearance 

space inside for baking operations 
Bins outside should be constructed, 
of course, close to a railroad siding 
if possible. The engineers, in a special 
news release, tell of one large bulk 
flour system so located outdoors at 
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No. 4251—Labels 
For Bread Wrappers 


New “E-Z Open” end labels, now 
being produced by Crown Zellerbach’'s 
Western-Waxide Division, are claim- 
ed to effectively stop consumer com- 
plaints regarding the difficulty in- 
volved in bread 
The improved end labels are 
offer these advantages to bread con- 
Bread wrappers with “E-Z 


opening wrappers 


said to 


sumers: 1 
end labels open with 
Opening of end 


Open in @asy 
downward flip; 2 
label does not tear wrapper or make 
3. Wrapper, being un 
reclose and 


ragged edges; 
damaged, is easier to 
bread freshness is protected. Fo 
bakers, the “E-Z Open” end labels 
offer substantial advantages in bread 
wrapping operations because they do 
not carry an over-all coating. This 
means that cutoff knives cut only 
paper and therefore no coating resi- 
due is built upon knife blades. Ma- 
chines do not have to be shut down to 
clean knives. For more information 
check No. 4242, clip the coupon and 


mail 


No. 1250—Liquid 
Honey Glaze Set 

“Honey Glaze Set"’ a new, prepared 
liquid food solution, has been 
introduced by Caravan Products Co 
Inc., for simplifying the making of 
glaze for fruit tarts. The baker pours 
out the exact amount of Honey Glaze 
he needs, adds a few drops ot Honey 
Glaze Set,”’ and brushes the glaze on 
his fruit tarts. The 
ly and has a high, lustrous glos 
with cooking and 
For details, check No 
coupon 


acid 


glaze sets quick 


waste eliminated 
$250, clip the 



































which left space in- 
doors for two baking operations. The 
installation has four 26-ft. bulk tanks 
concealed by a modernistic wal] 
accompanying photo). For deta 
check No. 4242 and mail the c 
to this publication 


No. 7267—Pneumatice 
Conveying Bulletin 
illustrated 


Publication of a 16 page 
l I nveying sys 


etir n neumatic ¢ 
ounced by the Day 
mpany SaVs 

nveving 

opel iting 


» this 
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an 


1501 newly decorated rooms 
Central air-conditioning for 
maximum comfort in all sea- 
sons—all with radio, many 
with television 
Just a step from State Street 
Shopping, Theatres, Mer- 
chandise Mart and LaSalle 
Street financial district 
Telephone: FR 2-2100 
World-fomous restaurants 
} j COLLEGE (mW 


“id” PORTEROUSE 
Welle the Ser. 











SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
RANDOLPH CLARK & LoSALLE 








Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN *« GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





for bread 


of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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Build Salesmen with Your Bakery Training 
Program, and Business Growth Will Follow 


Is_ there 
does not 
men? I 
ever, 
may be 
has 


gram that 


“natural” salesmen 


such an 
it allows 


any bakery owner who 


believe in training his sales- 
doubt 
looking 
an operator somewhere who 


How- 
there 


this 
into it 


very much 
further, 
effective recruiting pro- 
him to hire all 
the men who can 


By D. W. Robinson 


run $600 and plus routes in spite of 
poor management, poor supervision, 
poor products and without the bene- 
fit of a sales training program. 

You have been fortunate enough 
to hire a few of these in the past and 
so have I, but I have never found 
enough to staff my routes. 


Let’s face the facts. 

There are not enough natural 
salesmen to fill our bakery routes ol 
today, let alone all the additional 
routes we will need to grow and get 
our share of an expanding market. 
So we must learn to get the job done 
with “unnaturals.” 





EXCELLENCE FOR 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS 





THER 


GREAT FLOUR 


§ fens IS A NEW YEAR AHEAD. Let it 
be one full of baking satisfaction. HUNTER 
flours can help you to make it such a year. Fer 
HUNTER quality is not dependent on the whims 


of Nature or on market movements. Our huge 


storage facilities permit careful selection of the 


choicest wheats as they are marketed. And they 
are safely stored to give HUNTER flours a full 
measure of top baking quality all the year around. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








WHEAT 


FIELD 


AND YOUR BAKERY 
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From this point on I am going to 
assume that everyone here believes 
in or has a training program of some 
kind for his sales department. This 
should include supervisors and sales 
managers as well as salesmen. 

What are you gearing your training 
program to accomplish? To build 
“higher sales” or to “build people?” 
If the answer is higher you 
have probably experienced the same 
immediate successes and complacen- 
cy that I have many You go 
out with a solicitation crew. Through 
hard werk you build up a route to 
the level you want it. Then, in a mat- 
ter of months, it is down to where 
it was even lowe! This 
and on 


sales, 


times 


‘ " . 
before, ol 


goes on and on 


Build People 


I believe the only training program 
worth a continental is one that builds 
people. What do I mean by building 
people? What is the difference be- 
tween a training program that builds 
sales and one that builds people? 

I will explain by stating points that 


I would include in a sales training 





EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Robinson is 
with Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, 
Pa. His talk, originally titled “Sales 
Training,” was delivered before the 
Home Service Branch session of the 
1958 American Bakers Assn. annual 
meeting in Chicago. 





intended to build higher 
would teach the salesmen to 
customers through a 
through referrals—how 
to use moveins, etc. I would spell cut 
word for word the story that the 
ilesman is to use in each case. I 
would teach the salesman to hold 
customers better through face-up 
proper routines and 
stories I would teach 
stcries to help sell mer- 
chandise and still get his money. I 
would teach salesmen how to drive 
their trucks—-how to time get- 
ting around the route and in serving 
customers, as well as to 
I would lay out com- 
want my routes run 
salesmen are to tunc- 


program 
sales. I 
cet new 
tation story 


lic 
SO1UCI- 


stories, serving 
appreciation 


him credit 


save 
their save 
miles travelled 
pletely how I 
and how the 
tion 

It would 
cet the job done 
has the know-how 
supplied by the 
up Life should be 
eryone concerne d 


appear that this should 
The salesman now 
The “want-to” is 
commission pay 
wonderful for ev- 
the salesman, my- 
and my company. The salesman 
should go out and build his route 
higher and higher. He will be suc- 

and, boy, will I be 
But does it happen that way‘ 
Unfortunately, too often it has not 
for me. Why? Because I did not build 
people 

Let's 
people” 


ry) 


set- 


self 


cessful looking 


Food 


the “buildings 
training pro- 


now it 
this 


look 


part ol 


I had to get to really know 
What made each man 
different in some way every 
other man? What were his 
What were his standards? 
standards were not high 
how could I 
upon him? 
was done through 
preparation ol 
files and integration sessions 


my ilesmen 
from 
mental 
blocks ? 
If his 
enough, impose my 
standards 

This 


il tests 


psychol in 
personality 
Then 
were able to get the individual 
in the proper ft of mind to ac- 
cept our program, as well as to do 
the job. We had to get him to bette 
understand himself. Then he had to 
understand other people and the rea- 
both they ind he, reacted 
did in given situations. We 
to project him inte situa- 


ime 


sons why 
they 
had 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 


John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 

shows “‘Mr. American Farmer’ where the story of ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 

“From Field to Flour” ends. methods and milling experience; and the last and 
This is what King Midas has done: ‘“‘From Field most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 

to Flour.”’ A successful result of combining these Bakers both large and small know that this is the 

methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 


* 
On the job 
FLOUR MILLS when it counts... 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 
MINNEAPOLIS “JP MINNESOTA 
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Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
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and Company 
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LET'S TALK BAKING .. 


By Horry N. Brown, Worcester 


ume course 


Clothbound, 138 pages 


BOOKS 
FOR 
THE 
BAKER 


Who Wants to Grow 


Mass.) Baking Co. A compact one-vol- 
n the essentials of the baking business for your key men 
The story of bread and its marketing 


Every bakery man a salesman."' 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES 


By Fred DeArmond, authority on route selling and sales management. 18 
hapters cover every phase of directing a force of route salesmen. 108 


and Case Studies 
Clothbound, 288 pages 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING 


the answers. 18 forms used in sales 


By Fred DeArmond and Harry N. Brown. A manual for the sales manager 


or nfere e leader to 
tra 3 sessions for who 


cises spirat 4! read 


book is THE WAY OF A WINNER 


This book is available 


conducting a series of 13 lively group 


salesmen. Includes questions, exer- 


sales meeting programs. Bound in with this 
a text for the route salesman himself 
nexpensive covers for supplying your 


route salesmen. SALESMEN IN THE MAKING is provided in plastic loose- 


leaf binding. 239 pages 


Check off the books you are interested in and mail to us with your company 
letterhead. We will ship any or all of them on 10-day approval, if desired. 
Postage prepaid if check accompanies order 


THE MYCROFT PRESS 


2043 S. Scenic Drive 


Springfield, Mo. 





tions in which he felt most comfort- 
able. We had to eliminate fear in 
solicitation—in asking for money. We 
had to institute controls to hold him 
accountable for success. People want 
this projection and control. They ex- 
pect it and must have it to be suc- 
cessful. All this was additional to the 
program used to build higher sales. 
To me, the two tied together consti- 
tute a program for building people, 
with higher sales the end result. 
Neither by itself could do the job. 


Career Reviewed 

To illustrate my point, let’s go 
back over my experience in this in- 
dustry: 

In 1927 I started as a route sales- 
man. I went through wholesale, home 
service, and supervisory positions. In 
1939 I became plant manager, which, 
in my company, is production mana- 
ger, sales manager—everything. From 
1939 to our entrance in World War 
II, I experienced some growth in 
home service. After the war I began 
again to build a program, and did 
rather well. As a matter of fact, I 
more than doubled our number of 
routes, and route averages soared. 

During this period we had no 
spelled-out training procedures. The 
only training was done through su- 
pervisors. Each supervisor, using his 
own methods, pretty much tried to 
have each salesman walk in his (the 
supervisor's) footsteps. Things went 
along rather well until 1950-51. And 
then, for some reason or other, I 
could not make any more progress. 
It seemed that no matter what I did, 
I had to fight to just stay even. Turn- 
over of customers was high. Turn- 
over of salesmen was even higher. 
Methods previously successful no 
longer worked. 

Apparently the progress made in 
competitive fields, plus a_ greatly 
changed labor market, had left me 
standing still. For a long while I did 
not know what to do. About 24% years 
ago we went into a formalized train- 
ing program, using a combination of 
classroom plus field training. My en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. 

We were now back on the track 

Again we would knock them dead 
We made some progress, but many 
times it did not hold. The turnover 
of salesmen was still high. You see, 
we were building sales—not people 
I had thought that if we taught our 
people how to do the job they would 
go out and do it. But this was not 
enough. We finally saw what was 
wrong. We had failed to build peo- 
ple 

Recognition of this was our first 
step on the road back to success. At 
this point we added the “building peo- 
ple” part of our sales training pro- 
gram. We began projecting them in- 
to their jobs and we instituted con- 
trols. Then they began to be success- 
ful 

Turnover of salesmen went down 
Salesmen did not quit anymore. We 
fired some, that we, in cur non-pro- 
fessional way, were unable to find the 
right buttons to push. We no longer 
let them flounder around until they 
quit. We were recognizing their fail- 
ure before they did. Of course, we 
still have a long way to go. We nev- 
er will be perfect, but we are making 
the progress we were looking for 
Our route average is going up. We 
are constantly setting new highs in 
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our sales. We are now building peo- 
ple. 

Let’s look at the mechanics of a 
sales training program. It really 
breaks down into three parts: 

The things that can best be done 

* in a classroom. Examples of these 
things are company history, explana- 
tion of policies, the teaching of solici- 
tation stories, selling stories and 
credit stories. 

9 The things that may be started 

in a class room but must be fol- 
lowed up in the field. Examples 
of these are the use of sales stories, 
teaching serving routine at the door, 
and making out orders. 

The things that can best be done 

* in the field. Examples of these are 
how to load a truck, handling of 
merchandise, how to drive the route, 
learning customers’ names and what 
they use 


Classroom Training 


In the beginning we put all new 
men through one week of classroom 
training. Then we took the men into 
the field with the supervisors. This 
did not work too well, because these 
new men did not understand enough 
of the mechanics of route operation 
to really hear what we were trying 
to teach them. Men only hear what 
they want to hear and accept what 
they want to accept. When they do 
not understand, they neither hear nor 
accept it. 

We now follow this procedure: 

We hire men before we need them, 
trying to have them around several 
weeks before they are needed on a 
particular route. During this time we 
send them with experienced sales- 
men for training. This has a way of 
uncovering potential supervisory ma- 
terial among these experienced sales- 
men We believe good supervisors 
must be good teachers and we learn 
in this manner which salesmen pos- 
sess this trait. We give these new 
trainees the solicitation stories, cred- 
it stories, and the face-up stories to 
learn at home. 

We tie them in with the solicita- 
tion crew to use their solicitation 
stories. Some men wash out during 
this period of training. When they do, 
we save ourselves a lot of headaches 
because we have not broken them in 
on a route as yet. When a route opens 
up, the supervisor takes over and 
gives them the field training on a 
route. Two or three months later we 
bring them back in for one week of 
classroom training. 

We find at this stage they retain 
much more of what we attempt to 
teach them. This also allows us to 
bring them in in groups of four to 
eight, which is more practical than 
one or two at a time 

During the early phases of our 
classroom training program the class- 
es were conducted by the sales mana- 
ger. We realized that through repe- 
tition of the stories and what he be- 
lieved in every class he conducted he 
was the one getting the most out of 
the training program 

To accelerate our program in build- 
ing people, we then had a supervisor 
act as an assistant instructor to the 
sales manager. So, instead of one 
person being continually strength- 
ened, we are now spreading it out to 
include all managers and supervisors 
No supervisor can stand before a 
class of trainees saying what he be- 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $* £2e: 
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lieves and how he wants his routes 
operated and then go into the field 
and not operate in the manner he set 
down during the classroom training. 

Someone said training programs 
cost money. Frankly, training must 
be looked at as an investment and 
not as a cost. United Air Lines in- 
vests 2% of its gross sales on train- 
ing personnel and it pays for them, 
as it will for anyone who uses it 
Training prepared the man to do 
more productive work quicker and 
better. A man who feels he is suc- 
cessful in accomplishing something is 
a positive man. A man who feels he 
is failing is a negative man 

Training makes or puts a man in 
the position where he has a positive 
attitude. Everyone wants to be suc- 
cessful. Most turnover of salesmen re- 
sults from a failure to be successful 
The training program must not only 
give the salesman the tools to be suc- 
cessful with, but must equip him 
emotionally to cope with the job. This 
is what I mean by building people. 
This matter of training people is not 
all downhill sledding. It can be most 
discouraging. You better determine 
the mental ability of each individual 
before hiring. Some men’s capacity 
to learn will be so slow you cannot 
afford to take the time required *~r 
them to learn. There are a number! 
of simple tests that can be used on 
this factor 


Continuous Job 

We also must realize that a train- 
ing program such as I have talked 
about must be a continuous program 
of training in the field, returning the 
salesman to the classroom when nec- 
essary, sitting down with him as of- 
ten as required to learn what he 
wants out of his job. You must make 
him a part of the plans that he will 
be asked to carry out. He will more 
readily carry out the building pro- 
gram when at least one part of the 
program, however small it may be, 
is his own idea 

If we believe people retain just a 
small part of what they learn at any 
one teaching, we then have to accept 
the fact that the training program 
must be continuous. The constant 
drip of sales knowledge will turn the 
roughest uncut stone into a polished 
gem that will—in the not-too-distant 
future—be the men of the baking in- 
dustry here in this very room coping 
with the same training problems. We 
can only hope that they will learn 
from our guidance to avoid some of 
the pitfalls we encountered 

You better believe in whatever 
program you are going to adopt 
Really believing in a program has a 
way of overcoming obstacles merely 
through the strength of your belief 
You will also need to want whatever 
program you will adopt. You are go- 
ing to meet with a lot of heartaches 
and many disappointments 

Unless you really believe in it and 
really want it, you will become dis- 
couraged, and it will go the way of 
many other good ideas. Above all, 
gear your training program to build- 
ing people—the end result will be 
higher sales 


———-BREAC 


DISTRIBUTOR NAMED 
PASSAIC, N.J.—Ira Grob, regional 
manager of Caravan Products 
Co., Inc., has announced appointment 
of the Pittsburgh Flour Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as a distributor. Pittsburgh 
Flour will warehouse and distribute 
the full line of specialties manufac- 
tured by Caravan. Mr. Grob stated 
that the service for which Pittsburgh 
Flour is noted will simplify and speed 
delivery of Caravan’s products to 
bakers of Pittsburgh and the sur- 
rounding area 
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Three Bakeries Join 
Cooperative as Part 


Of Expansion Plans 
NEW YORK—As part of a 


program of expansion, three new bak- 
ery organizations were admitted re- 
cently to the American Bakers Co- 
operative, Inc., by the board of direc- 
tors at their quarterly ‘ting held 
here, it was announced by John E 
Lange, general manager of the co 
operative 
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BAKERY STORE SALES 
SHOW 1958 INCREASE 


WASHINGTON—Sales by bakery 
products stores in the U.S. for Octo- 
ber rose 9% over September and 5% 
over October of 1957, according to a 
retail trade 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
The report also 
that sales for the first 10 
months of 1958 were 7% ahead of 
the comparable 10 months of 1957. 


report prepared by the 


ment of Commerce. 


shows 
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The simple truth is this—the 


public lik 


tables of 


es Wytase Bread. On the 
the nation—from the 


Great Lakes to the Gulf—from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is 


said that 


more Wrytase bread is 


sold, served and eaten than any 
other kind of bread. What better 


insurance can you use to increase 


your sale 


s than Wytase which has 


served so many successful bakers 


so long? 


” WHITE BREAD 


SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 


made with 


6. US PAT. OFF. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mork of the J. R. Short 


Milling Compon 


y to designote its natural enzyme 


preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 
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Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Chicago Bakers Club 
To Install Officers 
At January Meeting 


CHICAGO 
the Bakers Club of 
held Jan. 28, at which time new of- 
ficers and directors, recently nomin- 
ated, installed 

Nominated to the 
two-year 
in January, 1959, 
Fagan, Seymour S. F 
Ogden A. Geilfuss, 


The annual meeting of 
Chicago will be 


will be 
board of direc- 
terms beginning 
Seymour S 
igan Co., Chi- 
Southern 


tors for 
were: 
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Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga.; E. H. 
Goldsmith, Bakers Associates, Inc., 
Chicago; Norman W. Jenkins, Jr., 
Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago; Earl 
G. Johnson, Pepperidge Farm, Inc., 
Downers Grove, Ill.; C. D. Sanderson, 
The Pillsbury Co., Des Plaines, Ill. 

The following were nominated for 
one year terms beginning in January, 
1959: Stanley A. Kretchman, Kretch- 
man Materials Co., Chicago; John A 
Revord, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
Evanston, Ill., and George H. Shee- 
han, R. F. McMahon & Co., Chicago. 

Members continuing on the board 
of directors for the coming year, and 





‘tocateo BEST 


IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 


Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 


you are faster because they have fewer 


terminals — fewer congested gateways 


through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 


ings of time and money! 


ST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 


Located ideally to receive wheat from all 


three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 


producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


-ONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


. - - throughout every step of the milling operation! 


whose terms expire in January, 1960, 
are: Robert F. Cain, Cain’s English 
Muffin Co., Chicago; Seymour G. 
Carlson, Signe Carlson Bakeries Co., 
Chicago: Louis E. Caster, Rockford 
Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, IIL, 
and Alfred W. Koss, American Bak- 
Chicago. 

Members on the 1958 nominating 
committee were: John T. Cusack, 
chairman, Central Waxed Paper Co., 
Chicago; Arthur L. Beaver, HumKo 
Division of National Dairy Products 
Corp., Chicago; Paul E. Clissold, Bak- 
ing Industry, Chicago; Francis E 
Deppe, Deppe-Vienna Baking Co., 
Chicago; Thomas A. Dillon, Chicago; 
Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago, and Charles 
J tegan, Sr., Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1959 March of Dimes 
Campaign Under Way 


NEW YORK Basil O'Connor, 
president of the National Foundation, 
in a special] letter, has asked publi- 
cations across the U.S. to urge public 
support cf the 1959 March of Dimes 
and its expanded program of re- 
search and medical care. 

The organization (formerly the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis), Mr. O'Connor explains, 
has expanded its services to include 
of not only poliomyelitis but 
virus diseases, arthritis, birth 
and central nervous system 
disorders. All work will still be car- 
ried under the March of Dimes ban- 
ner, for which fund raising will con- 
tinue throughout the month of Jan- 
uary 

Mr. O'Connor states: ‘The expand- 
ed program to be supported by the 
March of Dimes in 1959 will be of 
major importance to the health and 
well-being of all Americans. Once 
more—but on a larger scale—the 
search begins for causes, for cures, 
for preventives. Working for us this 
time, however, will be the proven 
techniques developed in the fight 
igainst polio. 

“May I say, incidentally, that polio 
is still very much with us. Detroit 
suffered one of its worst polio epi- 
demics in history in 1958, due in part 
to public apathy toward vaccination. 
Our Wayne County Chapter esti- 
mates this outbreak alone will cost 
more than a million dollars in March 
of Dimes funds,” concluded Mr. 
©’Connor 
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BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Southern Bakeries’ 


Net Income Rises 
ATLANTA, GA 


eries Co 


Southern Bak- 
reported an increase in net 
income of 20° a share for the 48 
weeks ended Nov. 29, 1958 

Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, said 
that Southern’s earnings for the 1958 
period amounted to $2.46 a share on 
common and participating preferred 
after provision for a 50¢ a 
share preferred dividend. The similar 
figure for 1957 was $2.07. He noted 
that the 1958 increase was achieved 
in the face of a slight decrease in 
($23,673,921, compared with 
$22,927,409), and additional income 
taxes ($629,163, compared with $711,- 
302). He credited this year’s profit 
improvement to the wide variety of 
modern cost-control measures intro 
duced in the company’s 17 plants, as 
part of a territory-wide program of 
plant and equipment modernization 

Southern § directors declared 
quarterly dividends consisting of a 
dividend equivalent to 20¢ a 
share, and an additional 5¢ a share 
in cash to both preferred and com- 
mon stockholders 


shares 


sales 


also 


stock 
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Dinner to Publicize 


New York Fund Drive 


NEW YORK—The names of bak- 
ing and other industry leaders serv- 
ing in the 1958-59 campaign for the 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
were announced by Richard Prince, 
Gottfried Baking Co., chairman, and 
Arthur E. Levy, Joe Lowe Corp., co- 
chairmen of the drive. 

The campaign will be highlighted 
it a dinner honoring Albert R 
Fieischmann, vice president of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Jan. 13, at the 
Roosevelt Hotel here. 

A special feature of the dinner will 
be seating on the dais of a number 
of Mr. Fleischmann’s long - time 
friends. Among these who will par- 
ticipate are Frank Bamford, Bakers 
Weekly; Frederick W. Birkenhauer, 
Wagner Baking Corp.; Roy Dodson, 
Enrichment Products Co.; Arthu 
Drake, formerly of Drake Bakeries, 
Inc.; Arthur C. Ebinger, Ebinger 
Baking Co.; William Eisner, formerly 
of Newark Paraffine & Parchment 
Paper Co.; Arthur Hackett, Drake 
Bakeries, Ine.; Frank J. Hale, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp.; Russell J. Hug 
General Baking Co.; Arnold Jackson, 
Ward Baking Co.; Joseph A. Lee, 
formerly of Standard Brands, Inc., 
and Edward A. McLaughlin, Ward 
Baking Co 

The Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies is seeking $18 million in its 
1958-59 campaign to meet a crisis in 
maintenance for 116 hospitals and 
other institutions in the New York 
area 





NEW POSTER — The Father’s Day 
Council released its 1959 institutional 
poster as shown. The poster is in four 
colors and comes in sizes ranging 
from 38x50 down to the 2-in. sticker 
for letters and invoices. The new 
poster is ideal for display in windows 
showing merchandising of every 
character. The lower one third of the 
poster is interchangeably used for 
special copy for different products 
and trade groups, as was done most 
successfully in 1958. 
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(} Service 


(Handling & Shipping) 


Gooch cars are 
loaded to reach 
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This division is under direct control of our most 
efficient traffic department. ‘'Service’’ to them is 
an action packed policy covering packing, loading, 
and routing. Every precaution within their control 
is taken to see that your order reaches you on time 


and in good condition. 


GOOCHS BEST 
Identical a 
a rc O U R S 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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Continental’s Tacoma Plant 
Finishes Expansion Program 


TACOMA, WASH Continental 
Baking Co.’s plant in Tacoma re- 
cently celebrated its 30th anniver- 
and the opening of its expanded 
and completely remodeled facilities. 
Through a series of open house pro- 
grams the public was invited to in- 
spect the new bakery in full produc- 
tion. Miniature loaves of Wonder 
Bread were given to youngsters as 
souvenirs 

The remodeled 


sary 


bakery has 40,000 
sq. ft. of floor space and a capacity 
of 90,000 loaves of bread a day. The 
remodeling included an addition to 
the east end of the bakery, the in- 
stallation of new equipment, and the 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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construction of new offices and facili- 
ties for employees. 

The addition to the bakery houses 
a modern loading ramp for Conti- 
nental’s fleet of 45 trucks, which dis- 
tribute Continental bread and cake 
products as far south as Chehalis, 
Centralia and Olympia, Wash. The 
concrete block addition uses wocdlam 
beams to support the roof—a prod- 
uct and technique developed in Ta- 
coma. 

New equipment includes a_ fully 
automated 40 ft. Petersen oven, with 
a capacity of 3,500 loaves an hour, a 
new proof box, divider, and slicing 
and wrapping equipment. 

Head of Continental's Tacoma 
plant is William J. Morley, who, in 
addition to his work in supervising 
bakery production, takes a prominent 
part in Tacoma’'s civic affairs, where 
he is active in the Chamber of Com- 
merce and is a member of the Trade 
Promotion Committee. 

In preparing for his plant's anni- 
versary and remodeling celebration, 
Mr. Morley dug back into its history 
and came up with some interesting 
information. Operated by Continental 
for 30 years, the plant bakery is the 
oldest major bakery in Tacoma to be 
run continuously by one concern. The 
plant's history goes back prior to 
1928. Continental purchased the bak- 
ery from Henry Matthaei and his 
sons, who opened the original bakery 
in November, 1912. 

In tracing the plant's history, Mr. 
Morley found that when it was built 
in 1912, the location was considered 
on the outskirts of the city. But Ta- 
coma, too, has grown in size, and the 
bakery is now in the heart of the 
city. 

In the days when the Matthaei 
family started the bakery, the heart 
of the plant was a group of five brick 
ovens fired with oil. When firing was 
completed, the heat was so intense 
the oven could not be used for a day, 
and the thick brick walls retained 
heat so well that bread could still be 
baked several days after the fire had 
been removed. Loaves, of course, 
were unsliced and wrapped by hand, 
and enrichment was unknown. 

The age of electricity, however, 
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PROGRESS AT TACOMA—The Continental Baking Plant at Tacoma, Wash., 
newly expanded and remodeled, has become a historic landmark, combining 


intimate bits of local history with 


new 


equipment, facilities and services. 


Additions to the building include a modern loading ramp, and new offices and 


quarters for employees. 


NEW EQUIPMENT—New facilities added at Continental's bread bakery in 
Tacoma includes this 40-ft. Petersen oven, capable of producing 3,500 loaves 


an hour. In addition to modernization, 


anniversary in the community. 


had already arrived, and caused the 
bakery considerable trouble at one 
time An electric streetcar line 
passed in front of the building, and, 
somehow, electric power jumped from 
the streetcar tracks to the bakery’s 
water pipes, melting holes in them. 


The pipes had to be ripped out and 


tile installed 

The bakery’s output went to mar- 
ket in horsedrawn wagons in those 
days, and the Matthaei family took 
great pride in keeping their horses 
well groomed and the wagons shin- 
ing. This has its modern counterpart 
in the pride which Continental takes 
in its fleet of 45 trucks. The modern 
garage, which is a product of the re- 
cent remodeling, contains complete 
equipment for keeping the trucks in 
first-class condition. Continental, too, 
is proud of the safety record estab- 
lished by its drivers. Three of its 
drivers have accident-free rec- 
20 years or more, and all 38 
have received safe driving 


sales 
ords of 
drivers 
plaques 
still refer 
Bread Bak- 


Old-timers in Tacoma 
to Continental's Wonder 
ery as “the bakery that gave away 
water.”’ During the early 1920's, Ta- 
coma tapped a new water supply and 
piped it to the city through wooden 
conduits. The wood, however, had 
been heavily treated with creosote, 
and for many months Tacoma kitch- 
ens has the subtle aroma of a water- 
front piledriver 

To provide the bakery with pure 
water for its operation, the Mat- 
thaeis drilled a well to a depth of 
296 ft., and the water was forced to 
the surface with an air compressor 
Several fire hydrants were installed 
in front of the building, and they 
were soon quenching the thirst of 
local residents who could no longer 
take the sheep-dip flavor of the city 
water supply 

For a long time one of the neigh- 


the plant recently observed its 30th 


borhood sights was the daily lineup 
of people waiting patiently in front of 
the bakery with water pitchers 
and wash boilers to get a free supply 
of the pure well water. The bakery 
supplied two white-uniformed em- 
ployees to handle the taps and keep 
the crowds in order. Fortunately the 
city’s water supply was soon reme- 
died 
Another 
bakery’s history 


interesting period in the 
involved a ccunter- 
feiter who was traced to Tacoma, 
where he took up residence in a 
directly from the bak- 
ery. For several days government 
gents used the bakery office as a 
“stakeout” to keep an eye on the 
criminal’s comings and goings. When 
the time was ripe they raided the 
house and took the counterfeiter in 
tow 


house across 


TESTING—William J. 
Continental’s 


Morley, 


modernized 


man- 
ager of 
plant in Tacoma, watches as an em- 
tests dough for the 


ployee proper 


temperature. 
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Veteran Canadian Baker Completes 


60 Years of Service to Industry 
(Would Charlies Carter Do It All Again?) 


BOWMANVILLE, ONT.—Charles 
Carter, 74, an authority on the bak- 
ing industry and its problems, is now 
celebrating 60 years in the baking 
business. He is head of a successful 
retail bakery and restaurant called 
“The Carter Family.” 

Mr. Carter is connected with num- 
erous trade activities. He is a director 
of the National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Canada, and chair- 
man of the retail bakery section; a 
life member of the Ontario Bakers 
Production Club, and a member of 
the National Association of Master 
Bakers of England and Wales. He 
has been one of the judges of women's 
bakery exhibits at the annual Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition at Tor- 
onto for a number of years 

Look at the Future 

In looking to the future, Mr. Car- 
ter, like other leaders in the industry, 
is of the opinion there will be vast 
changes in baking in the years ahead 

“I am of the opinion,” he says 
“that it will be necessary for all 
bakers to look to the future and 
show initiative in mcdern merchan- 
dising trends to successfully stay in 
business. The baker today must be a 
specialist. He must give service and 
auality. People today are busy and 
they want prompt service. If they 
don’t get good service and quality 
they soon go elsewhere.” 


Born In England 
Charles Carter was born in London, 
England. He started a four-year bak- 
ery apprenticeship at the age of 14 
He came to Canada in 1913, and was 
head baker of a large department 


store in Saskatoon. Later, he worked 
for other large baking firms in Can- 
ada before starting his own business 

In 1937, Mr. Carter, his wife and 
their six children, moved to Bowman- 
ville, now a town of 7,000 population, 
and took over a small bakery opera- 
tion and soda fountain on the main 
street. They decided to call it The 
Carter Family. Over the years, Mr 
Carter and his sons and daughters 
have all worked in the business either 
full or spare-time 

The e'dest son, Charles W. Carter, 
52, is general manager. Another son, 
Tom, 45, is in charge of the restaur- 
ant end of the business 

After 60 years in the trade, Mr 
Carter firmly believes that the ut- 
most skill and knowledge are neces- 
sary to become a good baker, even 
with automation coming more and 
more to the front. More good bakers 
are needed now and will be needed in 
the years ahead in both large and 
small bakeries, he predicts 

Rewarding Experience 

One of Mr. Carter's most reward- 
ing experiences during his 60 years 
in the trade has been giving lectures 
to World War II veterans on re- 
habilitation attending the Bakers 
School at Ryerson Institute, Toronto 

Although Mr. Carter is now at the 
age where he takes things easier, he 
is at the store almost every day. He 
and his wife have been married over 
53 years 

Does Mr. Carter ever regret being 
a baker? 

“If I had my life to live over, I 
would enter the trade again,” he 


Says 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod 

ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills ot Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 





WE suPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 


INSTITUTE and Los Angeles, California 





Ned Roberts has established the 
Grants (N.M.) Bakery. 
a 


James Strauss, Elkhart, Ind., own- 
er of Strauss Pie Shops, has opened 
a shop at 108 W. Michigan Ave., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Gene L. Hendrix is 
manager of the new outlet. The 
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Kyilg 0 the Baker’s Doorbell 


Michigan shop is the third estab- 
lished since the first shop was opened 
in Elkhart six years ago. 
2 

Earl Tiefenthal and Ocie E. Pin- 
nick have filed a certificate in the 
county clerk’s office announcing dis- 
solution of their co-partnership in the 


Quality Baking Co., 808 S. West- 
nedge St., Kalamazoc, Mich. Mr. Tie- 
fenthal has filed a certificate to con- 
duct the business at the same address. 


& 
A new Godde'’s Pastry Shoppe has 
been opened in the Columbia Plaza, 
Battle Creek, Mich., the eighth in 





VITA PLUS 

WHITE CULTURE 
Conditions Doughs. 
Stabilizes Fermenta- 
tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 


WHITE FUDGE 
AND COCOA 
FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 
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BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 


FLUFOLITE 

Egg Stabilizer for use 
in Cakes, Cookies, 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 

















BROLITE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 


FOR BAKERS SINCE 1928 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: 
2542 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


225 Fourth Ave.., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E.. 
Atlanta 6,,Ga. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave.. 
Dallas 23, Texas 


621 Minna St.. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave. N. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


O.B. STABILIZER 
For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues and 
Whipped Cream. 


PIE DOUGH 
CULTURE 

Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 


RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture — 
simplified production. 


BROSOFT A tenderizing 
agent with high powers of 
emulsification and dispersion. 
Contains Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin and Assoc- 
iated Phosphatides (Vegeta- 
ble Emulsifier). 
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the local area. It is under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Opal Graham. 


ye 

Durl Schletzbaum, formerly mana- 
ger of Smitty's Super Valu Bakery 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, has purchased 
the former Home Bakery at Knox- 
ville, Iowa. 

e 

Clifton’s Supermarket has opened 
a bakery department in its new store 
on Highway 18 west of Mason City, 
Iowa. 

& 

The Empire Sweet Shop is a new 
doughnut bakery opened recently at 
10214 E. Colfax Ave., Denver. 

6 

The new Vista Kist Bakers has 
been organized by L. A. Bonan to do 
business at 610 E. Main St., Cortez, 
Colo. 

2 

Claude Jones, for the past two 
years affiliated with the Albertson 
Food Center Bakery, Twin Falls, Ida- 
ho, has purchased the Salmon (Ida- 
ho) Bakery from Fred Youngstrom 

* 

Smitty's Super Valu has opened 
a new bakery in its store on Highway 
218 east of Waterloo, Iowa. 

* 

A new Fargo (N.D.) firm, Bakers 
Products, Inc., has been incorpor- 
ated and capitalized at $50,000 to 
make and distribute sweet rolls and 
pastries. Rex Holly, manager of the 
Holsum Bakery at Fargo, is presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
the new corporation. Fred Cox, who 
operates Freddie’s Lefse Bakery, Far- 
go, is vice president and manager 
Harlan Holly is secretary-treasurer. 

” 

The Safeway Bakery, Amarillo, 
Texas, has been remodeled and given 
some new equipment and additional 
working space. 

* 

M. M. Illingworth, owner and pro- 
prietor of the bakery at Albia, Iowa, 
for 26 years, has sold his shop to 
Mr. and Mrs. Keith Dicks. Mr. Dicks 
was formerly employed at Dahl's 
Bakery in Des Moines 

& 

A bakery expected to employ a 
staff of 18 persons has been opened 
in the new Albany Public Market 
of the Westgate Shopping Center, 
Albany, N.Y. 

e 

A new store front has been com- 
pleted at Sandra’s Bakery, 1413 Nic- 
ollet Ave., Minneapolis. 

* 

The bakery at Mohall, N.D., has 
been relocated in the Steinberg Bldg 
just west of the Mohall Creamery 

e 

Car] J. Olson, owner and operator 
of the Blossom Bakery at Willmar, 
Minn., more than 30 years, has closed 
his shop and sold the building to an- 
other local business firm 

ae 

Spurgeon Bros. Bakery, Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been granted a $40,- 
000 loan by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration 

os 

Dixie Cream Donut Shops has an- 
nounced plans to open a shop at 433 
Cherokee Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

& 

A new store and distribution out- 
let for Nickles Bakery, Inc., of Na- 
varre, Ohio, are to be constructed at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. The new plant will 
cost $50,000 and will have 10,800 sq 
ft. of floor space. 

(Turn to DOORBELL, page 41) 
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Why wear yourself out stocking, storing, and keeping track of bin after bin 
of special flours? You can bake everything from bread to bismarcks with 
Occident Bakers’ Patent, our all-purpose high-protein flour with wide-range tolerance, 
Call your Russell-Miller representative; then 
clear out those bins of special flours. Occident Bakers’ Patent 
helps slash flour inventories in one fell swoop! Some other bugaboo? Call us. 
We've got a flour tailored to that need, too! 





1-MILLER Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Frieda Schroeder Builds Fabulous Business 
With Cakes for Glamorous Movie, TV Stars 


ANGELES — The next few 
will round out 30 years of 
specialty cake baking by Frieda 
Schroeder, whose decorative crea- 
tions are purchased regularly by some 
f Hollywood's most famous stars and 
celebrated entertainers. 


LOS 
months 


television's 

From a small beginning in the de- 
pression days of 1929—-when she did 
her own baking—Mrs. Schroeder has 
built an exclusive shop which now 
employs more than 20 specialists. The 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Super Chief 
High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 

7, 


cnnid, Minn. 





x x x x 
business is just about wholly cash- 
and-carry and has, in the past, count- 
ed among its patrons such personages 
as Harold Lloyd, Liberace and Ann 
Blyth. 


Mrs. Schroeder credits much of her 
success to the desire to give people 
something different, along with hard 
work and imagination. She is con- 
vinced that bakers in any town—not 
just Los Angeles—can build success- 
fully by catering to their own ce- 
lebrities on birthdays, anniversaries 
and other special occasions, just as 
she does for the motion picture 
colony. 

For financial reasons, Frieda 
Schroeder found it necessary to turn 
her hand to something remunerative 
in 1929, and she chose cake baking, 
upon the advice of her friends, who 
insisted she had a special talent. She 
opened a tiny shop with just three 
cakes in the rear of another store in 
the Wilshire area of Los Angeles, an 
area then sparsely populated busi- 
ness-wise. 

“T had an oven, a sack of flour, 
faith and a tea room as a neighbor 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JaeGerR Mitunec Co. 


DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 


Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the largest 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
our mill on the West Coast means flours 


of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 


U.S.A. 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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next door,” said Mrs. Schroeder. She 
decided to put samples of her cakes 
on attractive platters where tea room 
customers would see and sample 
them. They did—and began coming 
into the bakery for cakes. 

Mrs. Schroeder has three basic 
recipes, a white fruit cake for wed- 
dings, and angel cakes and yellow 
cakes. Her recipes, handed down from 
mo‘her to daughter for generations 
in Germany and then in the U.S., are 
top-secret and never divulged outside 
the family—even though others have 
come from as far away as New York 
to ask information. 

“I seldom have delivery costs,” said 
Mrs. Schroeder. “Unless a cake is a 
very special creation which we must 
assemble, our customers pick them 
up ‘in person. They like to look in 
the, display counters and see what 
other items we have.” Usually, when 
a man calls, he also takes home a 
special Schroeder praline cake with 
lemon filling. 

Originally, Schrceder’s spent much 
time and thought wrapping birthday 
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edible statues,” said Mrs. Schroeder, 
“or even how to put together such a 
big cake, even with the proper ovens 
and pans.” 

She persuaded a sculptress friend 
to carve the statues from cake bat- 
ter and frosting. The bakery crew 
worked all night at bonus wages un- 
der Mrs. Schroeder’s direction. The 
cake was baked in sections. A special 
box 8 ft. by 5 ft., built by the motion 
picture studio, was inserted in the 
center of the cake and the top was 
iced over. The cake was moved to the 
studio stage, where a dancer crawled 
into the box. The cake was unveiled 
with a Ziegfeld flourish, accompanied 
by orchestral music, and when the 
spotlights struck the cake the dancer 
pushed her way through the icing 
and into view. Mrs. Schroeder cites 
the foregoing as the biggest “produc- 
tion” of her career, and one which 
brought her thousands of dollars in 
new business. 

Unusual Schroeder decorations 
have successfully brought prestige 
prices. Wedding cakes sell from $10 
tec $800. Mrs. Schroeder has also in- 
troduced toy-decorated cakes for 
children, especially designed for 
birthdays, a departure from the con- 
ventional hearts and flowers designs 
in frosting. For a time she imported 
dolls from Germany. 

For teen-aged birthdays, Mrs 
Schroeder originated an all-cake fig- 
ure with a doll’s head and lacy skirts 
of icing. 

Her unusual 


cakes designed for 


All in the Day’s Work at Schroeder’s 
Shimmering birthday cakes for lovely screen stars 
Mary Astor and Ann Blyth... a cake with white icing 
piano keys for a Liberace anniversary . .. wedding cakes 
for Harold Lloyd’s daughters . . . a Champagne Music 


Cake for Lawrence Welk. 


cakes in interesting, colorful pack- 
ages. But with the growth of its 
reputation, packaging has been sim- 
plified. Now, only a plain backing 
doily bearing the signature ‘Frieda 
Schroeder” is used in a plain box. 
Apparently, the business has been 
established to a point where only a 
signature testifying to its authen- 
ticity is necessary. And everyone gen- 
erally pays cash. 

The first celebrity cake ever sold 
by the new Schroeder bakery was 
for Mary Astor. A young doctor or- 
dered a birthday cake for the actress 
From the Mary Astor cake came 
more orders from the motion picture 
colony. Her reputation once estab- 
lished, each new customer expected 
the unusual of Mrs. Schroeder. Al- 
though sometimes bewildered at how 
to meet their demands for original- 
ity, Mrs. Schroeder never lacked 
ideas, she maintains. 

Now, Christmas, Easter, Bar- 
Mitzvahs, showers—almost every day 
of the year—provide new opportuni- 
ties for special Schroeder cakes 

The most expensive Schroeder cake 
ever created would sell, at today’s 
prices, for $2,000. It required 10 men 
to carry it away. 

One day an associate of the late 
Flo Ziegfeld, whom Mrs. Schroeder 
had befriended, rushed in and ordered 
a cake capable of serving 2509 per- 
sons the following day. It was a cake 
for Universal Studios, and had to be 
beautiful, big, unusual, and created 
around two 18-in. miniatures of Carol 
Lombard and William Powell. The 
statues had to be exact miniatures, 
and edible. 

“T had no idea where to obtain the 


Bar-Mitzvah utilize a temple with 
the Star of David, miniature roses 
and a Scroll of Minevah. Such a cake 
is baked to serve 50 to 500 guests. 

Ann Blyth’s 18th birthday cake 
was a personalized production by the 
Schroeder bakery. The star’s favorite 
is a Scotch fruit cake. Since her 
original introduction to one of the 
special cakes, on all occasions, in- 
cluding her wedding, she has ordered 
cakes from the Schroeder bakery 

One recent Schroeder project called 
for a cake for a Lawrence Welk an- 
niversary, and was ordered by a 
Welk fan club. The cake design de- 
picted the orchestra leader’s cham- 
pagne music in golden droplets melt- 
ed together and flanked by 26 minia- 
ture chocolate records with the 
phrase “One, and a two and a three” 
on the icing 

For Liberace’s first anniversary on 
television, Mrs. Schroeder created a 
cake with a miniature grand piano, 
complete with candelabra. Iced in 
chocolate, with white icing keys, 
every detail was scaled to Liberace’s 
concert piano. The final flourish was 
a single candle and a huge “first an- 
niversary.” 

The Schroeder Mother Goose, 
clown, Knights of the Round Table 
and merry-go-round birthday cakes 
are favorites with children. Toy fig- 
ures are also edible 

The Harold Lloyd family birthday 
cakes have come from Frieda Schroe- 
der’s since her first year in business 
When the Lloyd daughters were mar- 
ried, Mrs. Schroeder made their 
many-tiered, white fruit wedding 
cakes. Frequently her celebrity wed- 
ding cakes with lacy tiers cost $800. 
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Michael Binder has opened a drive- 
in bakery in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
area, with the estimated cost of con- 
struction at $70,000 
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manufacture and distribution of bak- 
ery specialties. 

* 

Clarence White, Southern Cali- 
fornia bakery owner, has opened a 
new bake shop at 381 N. Hawthorne 
Blvd., Inglewood. Until a year ago 
he operated White’s Bakery on Mir- 
acle Mile near Crenshaw. 

& 


retail outlets in a three-county area 
° 


Sokoll’s Oven Gold Bakery has 
opened in a new location in Water- 
town, S.D. The bakery is owned by 
Joseph Sokoll 

e 

Adams Baking Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has purchased a parcel of land 
at 1009 Offnere St. 
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dition to the former Kroger building 
in Piketon. The new quarters afford 
the firm more space 

* 
C. N. Choate, who operates Choates 
Bakery in Lakewood City, Cal., has 
launched a second store at 15202 
Rosecrans in LaMirada. The new 
store is equipped with the most mod- 
ern facilities 


e 
James F. Hagan has moved to Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla., from Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., to become an accountant 
for General Baking Ci 


Westco Products has completed 
construction of a $100,000 brick 
warehouse unit at 1655 Staunton Ave., 
Los Angeles, adding approximately 
20,000 sq. ft. to its facilities for the at 


You get this book FREE 


Just off the press... 


Economic Changes in the Baking Industry 


By CHARLES C. SLATER 


Continental Baking Co. has an- e 
nounced the transfer of its distribu- 
tion center from Van Alstyne, Texas, 
to Sherman, Texas. The new facilities 
Sherman will provide service to 


Donaldson Bakery Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has moved its distribution cen- 
ter from Waverly Green Acres Ad- 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 





PART I—The Changing Environment 
of the Baking Industry 


a 73-poge Supplement to “BAKING IN 
AMERICA” published by Northwestern Uni- 


versity Press PART !i—The Adapting Structure « 


This supplement, printed and bound the the Baking Industry 
same as BAKING IN AMERICA, contains the 
latest economic analysis of the Baking In- 
dustry based on the figures in the 1954 
Census of Manufactures, and other data 
now available. 


PART I!|—The Evolving Competiti 
Patterns of the Industry 

PART |1V—The Changing Econemic 
Results 











When you buy this set.. 


the story of your Industry 


BAKING IN AMERICA 


This is MUST reading for all concerned with baking ... a chronicle 
of the progress of the industry. Each volume handsomely bound in 
a rich, beige-colored linen, with brown and gold imprinting. Every 
detail executed with painstaking care ... sharp, easy-to-read type 
faces ... fine printing . . . beautiful binding. What better gift to 
friends and associates what better addition to your own 
library? Order your set today and get the new, 73-page Supplement 
FREE. Use order blank below. 





That Protects YOU 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 
CONTENTS 
VOL. I! (458 pages) MARKET ORGAN- 


IZATION AND COMPETITION by Charles 
C. Slater 


VOL. | (251 pages) ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT by William G. Panschor 
each wafer to make sure you always 


get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 


@ Introduction 


e THE EARLY HISTORY OF BAKING 
Boking in the Ancient World 
Boking in the Middle Ages 
Boking in Early America 
Boking 1850 


FROM A CRAFT TO AN EMERGING INDUSTRY, 
1850-1900 

The Rise of Commercia 

Changing Technology 
Scale Production 

The Emergence of 

A Survey of Industria 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
1900-1930 

The Changing Pattern of Demand 


© AN OVERVIEW 
Introduction 
Bokery Producers Today 


ndustry in Americo in 


@ ORGANIZATION . = ° ° 
Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 


Boking, 1850-1900 


The Emergence of Lorge 


Potterns of Consumption 
Patterns of Shopping Hobits 
Distribution 


Economics of Production 


Wholesole Distribution 
Growth, 1850-1900 
labor Relations 


INDUSTRIAL BAKING, 


Roche guarantees 
each Roche square 
wafer with 
this warranty 


Cost Structure and Cost Experience 
Integration and Market Relations 
Mass Production ond Distribution of Boking Products 
Consolidations and Mergers—The Growth of 

Multi-Plant Firms 
The Experience of 
The Growth ond Structural 
A Summory 


OPERATION 
Competition 
Pattern of the Boking 


Industric 
a Price Behovior 


industry The Struggle for Morket Position 


BAKING THROUGH DEPRESSION AND WAR, 
1930-1950 

Depression and Recovery 

The Wor ond its Aftermath 

Conclusion— 


Dynamic Forces Reshaping the Induttry *ROCHE—Rec. US. Pat. Of 
Meeting Cost and Demond Changes s . “ - 
1930.1950 An appraisal of Economic Performance 
1940-1950 

Growth 


100 Yeors of Industrio 


3 i}t) the BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
Sa are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
to give you 


4 FINER, MORE 
BUOYANT PARTICLES 


OS OOO SSS SSS SSSSSSS2SS8S2888888 888888888885 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 
250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


ee 


Fill in the 
handy Order 
Form— 


the complete set 
of 2 volumes 
and the FREE 

Supplement Volume 


only $1500 


post paid 


5. CLEAN, EVEN 
BREAK 


3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 


2. QUICK 
DISINTEGRATION 


1. ASSURED 
POTENCY 


sets of BAKING IN AMERICA 
You will also include the new 73-page 


I wish to ordor 
(Vols 
Supplement Volume FREE with each set. All postage and shipping chorges 
are PREPAID. My check is enclosed. (No C.O.D. orders.) 


| and I!) at $15.00 per set (0 ) 
Tinta 
. vine ' . 
p t — " At j a 
“N LE : cv 
SQUARE woters give Woters breat clear 
you thousands of port holves and quarters tor 
onger suspension odd sited doughs 


Flour. fine porticles in 
sure even distribution 
throughout each leo cles 


Complete disintegretion 
in egiteted weter in 
yeos! emulsifier 


Enrichment ossured 
when SQUARE wofers 


NAME_ ore used a8 directed 





FiRM__ 5 
ADDRESS Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 


city Oe 


VITAMIN DIVISION ° HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE imc. © NUTLEY 10. NEw eesety 
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co O Il 


Sb 
Conventio La enday" 


January, 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
( olambus 15, Ohio. 
13—Michigan State's seventh 
annual bakers conference, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich.; contact, George 
Bedell, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
winter convention, Roosevelt 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 


Jan. 
Assn., 
Hotel, 
Staab, 
Pa. 


w Vi £m 


Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 

Feb. 1-3—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina Inn, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; chm., Les Jacobs, 
Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 








Centenmal MILLS, INC. 7 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ©@ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


<e 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR y + (heet 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR } | 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR iT] ‘i 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 


Page eo coy 
eo Lay LL 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


WENATCHEE - 


tr Rocug 


wuntry and 
Terminal 





: Storage 


sere 
Laer 
o 
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> , 
NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN $ 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








“ROCK RIVER” 
RYE 


All Grades 
Specially Milled hy the 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


“OLD TIMES" 
BUCKWHEAT 
Since 1848 


Janesville, Wisconsin 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959 
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March, 1959 


March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

March 
bakers convention; pres., 
Colonial Bakeries, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; sec., Jno. C. Summers, Okla- 
homa State Tech., Okmulgee, Okla. 


April, 1959 
April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
= convention, Vinoy Park Hotel, 
. Petersburg, Fla.; pres., Benson L. 
a Iton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 38, 
Ga, 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
755 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Ro- 
ger Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 
25-26—South Dakota Bakers 
American Legion Club, Sioux 
, Dale Olson, Box 187, 


15-17—Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Harold Tice, 


April 
Assn., 
Falls, S.D.; sec 
Sicux Falls, S.D. 

April 28—Allied Trades of the Bak- 


ing Industry of Southern California, 
annual bakers forum, Beverly Hills 
Hotel, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 


May 4-5—Biscuit & Crackers Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1959 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Il.; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7%, N.Y. 

May 5-7—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., spring meeting, Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. Ja- 
busch, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

May 17-19— Texas Bakers Assn., 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

May 17-23—National Retail Bakers 
Week; information from: Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, IL 





TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. 


The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Pictured above are two of the prize-winning masterpieces that have given 
Clement Maggia his worldwide reputation as a cake decorating artist. Mr. 
Maggia has been named chairman of the baked foods display committee for 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America 1959 convention and exhibition, in 
Washington, April 12-15, where he will also demonstrate his decorating skill. 


ARTIST 
(am 2 | 
1 < MILLING 
4. company Pastry 
> / oper ites 








ind Catering Shop, which still 
until his name 

Mr. Maggia retired in 1947 to build 
studio toe teach the 
decorat 


teaches ice 


h's home and a 
irt of fine baking and cake 


in Mi Maggia alse 


} 
cary 





outstanding baking he 
— nas cakes for US 


The dents, the being for President 
AM KELLY Harding in 1924, President Coolidge 
WILLI in 1926 and President Roosevelt's 
birthday ball cakes 
MILLING COMPANY as a prize winne! 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Maggia entered his first 
in culinary art in 1928. This 

STORAGE 

1,000,000 Bu 


Some of the 
done ire 


first 


presi 


Known in his en- 
tries, Mr 
contest 
was a pastry exhibit sponsored by the 
Hotel Restaurants Assn. He won first 
prize. In 1930 he entered the inter- 
national birthday contest spon- 
sored by the American Bakers Assn 
ind again won first prize 

June, 1954, Mr. Maggia repre- 


re In 
| - : a 
sented the U.S. in the international 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS Saliaient 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. gold 


Kansas City, Mo. ind honors 
° e 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 





cake 








exhibit in 
received 
a grand prize 
tries 


culinary art 
where he several 
medals and 


for his er 
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G. E. Maurer Dies 


PORTLAND 
office manager of 
Midland Co. here, died New Year's 
Day at his home here. He had 
with the grain company for 25 years 
A brother, Paul C. of Portland, sur 
vives 


Glenn E. Maurer, 64 
Archer-Daniels- 


been 


Walter A. Davidson 
Named to AMS Post 

WASHINGTON Appointment of 
Walter A. Davidson as deputy direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service grain division was announced 
recently by Oris V. Wells, administra- 
tor of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture's Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice. Bert W. Whitlock is director of 
the division 

Mr. Davidson has been chief of the 
seed branch of the AMS grain divi 
sion and its predecessor organizations 
1938 

In carrying out his responsibility 
for enforcing the Federal Seed Act 
Mr. Davidson negotiated cooperative 
agreements with all 48 states 


since 


Luther Shackelford, 
Flour Broker, Dies 


LICHMOND, VA.—Luther R 
Shackelford, a flour broker, died re 
cently at his home in Richmond. M1 
Shackelford was 65 years old. He was 
active in the Richmond Rotary Club 
and the Masonic lodge. He was a dea- 
con of the Second Baptist Church 
Survivors = include his wife Mrs 
Mary Childrey Shackelford, and five 
sisters 


TPP PIPPI iit Y 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


IPP P PIPPI) 


FOR 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-028] 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 








CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 











1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HetTre_saATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and fk eed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Pres. 
J ice Pres. 


Pres 


Frank A, THers, 
Harry M. 


F. STRATTON, 


STRATTON, 


JOuUN Vice 


Francais J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pre 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOoPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








95% patent $5@5.05, straight $4 95@ 
5; established brands of family 
$6.05@7, nationally advertised brands 
delivered at the higher price; first 
clears of 13.50% to 14% protein $4.45 
14.60, first clears with 11% protein 
$4.200@ 4.25, clears of 1% ash and 
higher $3.8575.05 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales were 
again very light. Directions were only 
fair. Prices were unchanged to 3¢ 
lower, Quotations Jan. 2, Kan- 
sas City: Family flour $5.97@6; bak- 
ery short patent $5.12@5,15, bakery 
intermediate $5.02@5.05, first clears 


basis 


flour 





GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Casue Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,”’ Syvpnry 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GiuTen,”’ Melbourne 








$4.93, second clears $4.45. 

Salina: A holiday atmosphere pre- 
vailed with the flour trade the past 
week. Very little business was trans- 
acted. Prices were unchanged, and 
shipping directions were good. 

Hutchinson: Flour business contin- 
ued in typical holiday lethargy, with 
virtually no interest in any quarter 
Sales were limited to scattered, single 
car fill-ins. The trade is biding its 
time for expected, favorable price 
drops due to new year selling. 

Operations were satisfactory, with 
directions coming more freely than 
anticipated. Grind usually was on a 
5-day basis for mills of Hutchinson 
and vicinity. The outlook was for a 
continuance. Prices were off 5¢. Quo- 
tations Jan. 2, Kansas City basis: 
Hard winter family short patent 
$5.8575.95; bakers’ patent $545.05, 
standard $4.99@ 4.95 

Ft. Worth: Flour amounted 
to no more than 5% of capacity last 
week, but running time averaged five 
days to six days. Most mills either 
ran over the holiday or made up the 
time by running on the week end. All 
prices were unchanged, except that 
clears were 5¢ lower. Quotations Jan 
2, 100 Ib. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $6.80@7; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.50@5.70; first clears 
$4.654 4.75, delivered Texas common 
points 


sales 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business was dull in 
the central states during the week 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 








ending Jan. 5. Prospects look good 
for a step up during the first month 
of the new year. It is believed that 
inventories of some bakers have been 
worked down to around 30 days’ 
needs, and that favorable price devel- 
opments can produce some buying. 

All during the holidays, activity in 
flour milling circles was at low ebb. 
All types of flour met virtually no de- 
mand. However, in the last few days 
inquiry is said to have stepped up 
Observers expect business to be at 
least as good as it was the same 
month a year ago, although it is too 
early to say yet whether the buying 
will come in a rush or if it will be 
spaced over the whole period. 

Quotations Jan. 2: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.69@6, standard $5.59@5.90, 
clear $5.50@5.85; hard winter short 
$5.28@5.55, 95% patent $5.18@5.45, 
clear $5.45; family flour $7; soft win- 
ter high ratio $7.20, short patent 
$6.75, standard $5.70@5.90, clear 
$4.95; cookie and _ cracker flour, 
papers, $5. 

St. Louis: Inquiries as well as flour 
sales were practically at a standstill 
last week. Holiday dullness held on 
and only scattered sales were made 
to the week-to-week buyers. Sales 
amounted to 10% of capacity, the 
lowest point reached during the year 
Prices were unchanged for the week 

Mills are hopeful of improved hard 
winter sales later in January. Little 
interest is expected in soft and spring 
flours until the trade works down 
present contract balances. Shipping 
directions are only fair. Orders for 
replacement on year-end depieted in- 
ventories are slow to come 

Quotations Jan. 3: Family flour top 
patent in 100 Ib. cottons, $5.50, top 
hard $6.60, ordinary $5.40; bakery 
flour in 100 Ib. papers: Cake $6.85, 
pastry $4.80, soft straights $4.90, 
clears $4.55; hard winter short pa- 
tent $5.35, standard $5.20, clears 
$4.95; spring short patent $5.80 
standard $5.70, clears $5.65 


East 
Boston: Flour buying was extreme- 
the market last 
which is normal 


ly slow in local 


week, more or less 
for the period in between Christmas 
and New Year's day. Price 


ments were quite narrow, with most 


move- 


of the daily fluctuation being confined 
to spring wheat flour. Springs finally 
finished 1¢ net lower for the week 
All types of hard wheat flour were 
unchanged, and soft wheat flours 
were in the same category 

Dealers reported that the trading 
action was generally of the hand-to- 
mouth variety, and designed to take 
care of spot or nearby requirements 

There appeared to be little incen- 
tive for extensive buying in the 
minds of most users, as many be- 
lieve the market is currently over- 
priced, particularly when most ad- 
indicated a sharp increase in 
country marketings early in the new 
vear 


vices 


Quotations Jan. 3: Spring short pa- 
tents $6.31@6.41, standard patents 
$6.214 6.31, spring high gluten $6.61 
a6.71, spring first clears $6.07 @6.37; 
hard winter short patents $5.97 @6.03, 
hard winter standard patents $5.82@ 
5.88; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.32@ 
6.98; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.47; soft wheat high ratio 
$5 87@ 7.72; family $7.12 

Buffalo: Flour nominal 
last week and consumers, in a holi- 
day mood, withholding commitments 
until after the first of the year. Now 
the trade is awaiting develcpments 
There was little movement either 


sales were 
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way in futures at any market, and 
premiums were little changed. 

Spring wheat flour edged 1¢ lower 
during the week. All other types held 
steady. 

The wholesale price of some bread 
was raised one-half cent a loaf by 
three large bakeries here, and retail 
prices are expected to go up l¢ this 
week. One bakery attributed the rise 
to higher costs as chiefly wages. A 
grain-trade spokesman said packag- 
ing and distribution costs contributed 
to the rise, and that flour levels had 
little to do with it. Retail bakeries 
reported a satisfying volume of holi- 
day trade, with turnover about equal 
to a which was considered 
good 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“a little better,”’ but that credit re- 
mains a problem 

Flour output here was above a week 
ago and a year ago. One mill put in 
a full 7-day week, one worked 6 days 
one 523 days, two 5 days and the re- 
maining mill 4 days 

Quotations Jan. 2: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.47@6.67, spring 
short $6.17@6.37, standard $6.07@ 
6.32, straight $6.27, first clear $5.83 
“76.13; hard winter short $5.74@6.15, 
standard $5.99@6.05, first clear $5.29 
@5.73; soft winter short patent $7.53 
27.74, standard $6.03@ 7.04, straight 
$5.13@5.52, first clear $4.53@5.37. 

New York: 
flours continued at a 


year ago, 


bakery 
pace 


Demand for 
slow 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 








Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
FLour ° 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SIL VER STAR” 
ne CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S , ONT ARIO, C AN. 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 


Spring family $ @ @7 $ 
Spring top patent 5.69@6.00 

Spring high gluten @ 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring straight 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 

Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 

Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter standard 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour. white 

Rye flour, dark 

Semolina, bulk 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


@0009900 999909008 
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New York i Pittsburgh “New Or! 

Spring family $ @7.10 @ $6.50@7.10 
Spring high gluten 6.64@6.74 71 6 bes 59 40 
30 


Spring short 6.34@6.44 0 6.15@6.29 
10 


Spring standard 34 6.05@6.!19 
Spring first clear 35 2 7 6.15@6.46 
Hard winter short 00 5.80@5.85 
Hard winter standard 8s 5.70@5.75 
Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter straight 45 5 

Soft winter first clear @ 
Rye flour, white §.2 30 @ 
Semolina, bulk 83 @6.57 


aauauuwnee” 
w@ewawuve @o-w 
ovvrwoooceoo 
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Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent Spring top patent $6.10@6.30 $6.10@6.50 
Bluestem Bakers* 4.90 $3 4 4.85@5.10 
Pastry @ Winter exports? 
*100-ib. papers. #1/00-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between liam 
and British Columbia boundary. Bakery wheat flour in |00-ib. papers 





throughout another holiday week Pittsburgh: There was no interest 

Price incentives were lacking and _ in making flour commitments, offers ae 

buyers in general held back in anti- or inquiry for quotations. The holiday CANADIAN 

cipation of lower price levels as a_ period, bakers state, was satisfactory he 

result of possible increased market- for sales of bakery holiday items n SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ing of wheat at the start of the new howeve! 
year. Semolina purchasing eased off The large supply of soft wheat 
but buying of family flour continued pastry and cake flours from commit- 
at a fair pace for immediate and ments made months ago has dwindled LLED OATS 
nearby. Directions were reported fair down and, at some bakeries, will RO 
for most types. The export market shortly need replenishing. Advertised 
continued quiet and unadvertised family patents con- 
Quotations Jan. 2: Spring short pa- tinued to set record retail sales fig- 
tent $6.34@6.44, standard $6.24@6.34, ures elsewhere, but last week brought OATMEAL 
high gluten $6.64@6.74, clears $6.05 only normal sales for local flour mill 
46.35: hard winter short $5.95@6. Offices and brokers. Directions were 
standard $5.80@5.85: Pacific soft fairly good on all patents last week 
wheat flour $6.40@6.95:; eastern soft Quotations Jan. 2, 100 ib. cottons 
wheat straights $5.25@5.45, high Hard Kansas standard $5.7005.75 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10 medium $5.75@5.80, short $5.804@ 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS m 
ng gee Ry og Sag he ~~ Y ~raa are Robin Hood Flour 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston > 
Bran $51.00@5!.50 $47.00@47.50 $50.00@5!1.50 $ 64.00 $ @59.00 = > 4 > 
Standard midds 50.00@51.00 47.00@48.00 §1.00@52.50 ye 00 60.00 | sy brebaa 
Flour midds 51.00@52.00 @ @ @ 
Red dog 52.50@53.00 51.50@52.50 54.00@56.50 @68.00 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Brar $44.25@45.00 $49.75@50.25 @52.50 $57.00@57.75 @ 
Shorts 42.75@43.50 48.25@48.75 @5!.00 55.50@56.25 @ 
Mill ru @ @ @ @ @45.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
$56.00@57.00 $58.00@59.00 $60.00@6! .00 
38 00@42 00 40.00@43.00 46.00@47.00 
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ake of the Woods ! illing- Co., Limited 
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Cable Address z= ALL 


“HASTINGS” sie! CABLE CODES 
Montreal O54 USED 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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5.85; spring standard patent $6.05@ 
619, medium $6.10@6.24, short $6.15 
@6.29, first clear 6.15@6.46, high 
gluten $6.45@6.59; advertised family 
patent $7.10, unadvertised $6.50@G 
6.65; pastry and cake flours $5.49@ 
7.08. 

Philadelphia: The local market 
closed 1958 on a quiet note. Bakers 
and jobbers sat on the sidelines, hop- 
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ing that pressure from grain market- 
ing might exert itself on flour and 
provide an opportunity to build sup- 
plies at prices below current postings. 
Prices closed unchanged from the 
previous week, and only a _ shade 
above recent lows. 

Sideline positions are held in the 
comparative comfort of large back- 
logs acquired during the active pur- 





LIMITED 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 


CABLE ADORESS “JAMESRICH” 


VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





anadian 


PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





pecialists in Illi 7 
Hard. Spring heat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 
GREAT WEST 


UNION 


ld 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 





Sy 


TD 


Freee, 


7d 


—~S=s 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


a 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COLES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





chasing a short while back. Those 
who failed to participate fully are re- 
sponsible for hand-to-mouth transac- 
tions which are keeping dealings from 
grinding to a complete halt. Local 
baking establishments report that de- 
mand fcr special holiday items was 
good and that cold weather has 
bolstered regular sales. 

Quotations Jan. 3, 100 lb. cottons: 
Spring high gluten $6.70@6.80, short 
patent $6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@ 
6.40, first clear $6.25@6.35; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.85@5.95, standard 
$5.75@5.85; soft winter, nearby $4.80 


a 4.90. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour demand was 
at a low ebb. Family flour was as 
flat as bakery orders. Price changes 
were extremely narrow. In the event 
of a weakening in prices, large scale 
buying could get under way quickly. 

Even though buying interest was 
lacking, some bakers maintained a 
clese watch on the wheat market and 
other flour factors, hopeful of addi- 
tional coverage at slightly lower lev- 
els. Price ideas, as a rule, were about 
10¢ below previous costs and below 
current mill quotations, which proved 
an effective stumbling block to busi- 
ness. Indications are that specifica- 
tions already are accumulating for 
movement after inventory taking. 

A single lot of 10,000 metric tons 
of 11% protein, .52 ash flour was 
sold to Ceylon, the only substantial 
working. Half of this went to U.S 
mills and the other half to Germany. 
Vietnam purchased 3,400 tons 11% 
protein, 48 ash. Acceptances were 
awaited on 4,000 tons of spring wheat 
flour of 13.50% and 46 ash from 
Colombia. Only a trivial amount of 
flour was sold to Venezuela and Cu- 
ba, limited by sparing issuance of li- 
Outlet to the other Ameri- 
cas was poor and typical of the holi- 
day trade. 

Quotations Jan. 2, 
papers: Hard winter 
$5.50 @ 5.65, standard $5.30 @ 5.40, 
first clear $4.45@4.75; spring short 
patent $6.10@6.30, standard $5.90@ 
6.10, first clear $5.60@5.90, high glu- 
ten $6.20@6.40; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.35@5.70, straight $4.95@5.20, 
first clear $4.30@4.70; high ratio 
cake $5.80@6.25. 


Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The Northwest flour grind 
was below the level of previous 
weeks. No new export business was 
reported, and a lower capacity is ex- 
pected for the next several days 
Some mills are reported to be run- 
ning only two to three days a week. 
There is no business pending for ex- 
port in the near future. However, 
mills do expect domestic bakers to 
provide a better outlet after the first 
of the year 

Portland: Price declines on nearly 
all types of flour last week kept buy- 
ers out of the market. Domestic buy- 
ers are well taken care of and, with 
the holidays on, there was little in- 
terest in the markets 

Export interests were confronted 
with the same situation. Export mills 
are just about caught up on their old 
orders, with business limited now on 
new bookings. Mill grind dropped dur- 
ing the holiday season. 

Quotations Jan. 2: High gluten 
$6.86, all Montana $6 39, clears $6.59, 
Bluestem bakers $6.43, cake $6.95, 
pastry $5.95, pie $5.60, whole wheat 
$6 23, graham $5.64, cracked wheat 
$5.69, crushed wheat $6.33. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: So far there has 
not been any great improvement in 


censes 


car lots, 100 Ib 
short patent 
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flour business following the holidays, 
but this week should see conditions 
back to normal. 

Quotations Jan. 2: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $6.10@6.30 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

Trading in winter wheat flour is 
still very limited, with prices un- 
changed. Quotations Jan. 2: $4.15, 100 
lb. in export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax 

Supplies of winter wheat are still 
quite ample to meet demand. Quota- 
tions Jan. 2: $1.50@1.51 bu. f.o.b 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: The past week brought 
little of encouragement to Canadian 
flour exporters. Interest across the 
Pacific, which is the main market for 
Canadian flour, continued slow, with 
no immediate improvement indicated. 

The same _ situation applied to 
wheat exporters, although exporters 
continued to find a good outlet for 
other grains and oil seeds. Vancouver 
grain exports for December were in 
the neighborhood of 13.5 million bush- 
els, contrasted with 16 million bushels 
in the same month a year ago. The 
total for this port so far this season, 
however, is still behind last season's 
business. 

Domestic flour business has eased 
off after the holiday buying rush. 
Quotations Dec. 31, hard wheat 
grinds, cash car: First patents $6.30; 
bakers’ patents $5.05 in papers and 
$5.25 in cottons; Ontario pastry $6.80; 
Ontario cake $7.25 

Winnipeg: Weekly export figures 
on Canadian flour exports have been 
delayed by the holiday season. But, 
with mills operating 24 hours on a 
five-day week, it is anticipated that 
the overseas movement is_ steady. 
Domestic trade remains good and 
supplies are moving freely at un- 
changed prices. Quotations Jan. 3: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$6.10@6.50; second patents, cottons, 
$5.85 @ 6.25; second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s, $4.85@5.10. All prices 
cash carlots. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: There was a moder- 
ate amount of rye flour buying in the 


in keeping with a slight 
pick up elsewhere. Sales were light 
and scattered, however, and were 
made on the basis of a 5¢ upturn in 
prices. Quotations Jan. 2: Pure white 
No. 1 $4.47, medium $4.27, dark $3.72 

Chicago: Rye flour demand 
slow during the week ending Jan. 5 
in the central states. No indications 
are apparent that sales will expand 
in the near future. The trade gener- 
ally is booked comfortably for the 
next few weeks. Quotations Jan. 2: 
White patent $4.85, medium $4.65, 
dark $4.05. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Jan. 2: White $5.29@5.34, 
medium $5.09@5.14, dark $4.54@ 4.59 

Pittsburgh: There was a little rye 
sold last week at 15¢ below nominal 
quotations. But bakers, it is stated, 
are in no hurry to replenish rye 
stocks. They anticipate lower prices 
than at present. Directions are fairl) 
good. Quotations Jan. 2, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Pure white No. 1 $4.99 
a5.14, medium $4.84@4.93, dark 
$4.29@ 4.58, rye meal $4.63 @ 4.64 

Philadelphia: Hand-to-mouth trans- 
actions accounted for the bulk of ac- 
tivity in the local rye market last 
week. Cost-conscious bakers showed 


local market, 


was 
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a preference for sideline positions 
The Jan. 2 quotation on rye white 
was $5.25@5.35, unchanged from the 
previous week. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 2: 
patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


White 


Oatmeal 

Toronto-Montreal: Prices of rolled 
oats and oatmeal remain firm, and 
demand is fair. Quotations Jan. 2: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.65, 
oatmeal in 100’'s cottons, $7.05, f.o.b 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally steady, with 
supplies well absorbed and 
firm. Quotations Jan. 3: 
in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal 
in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the 
three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 5) 





snatched at the mill door, mills were 
forced to exert sales effort to keep 
from accumulating unwanted §sur- 
pluses. The trend resulted in a dip of 
$1.75@2.25 in prices, with shorts 
showing the extreme loss. Quotations 
Jan. 2, Kansas City basis: Bran $44.25 
a45, gray shorts $42.75 @43.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand for millfeed 
was slack over the holiday season and 
offerings were adequate. Quotations 
Jan. 2, burlaps: Bran $52.50, gray 
shorts $51; bulk middlings $50, de- 
livered Texas common points; $1 low- 
er on bran, $2 lower on shorts and 
unchanged on middlings, compared 
with the previous week 
Demand for 


Chicago: millfeeds 





REPUBLIC FLOUR MILLS 


INC. 
Manila, Philippine Islands 
P.O. Box 2795 
Cable Address: REFLOUR, Manila 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





prices. 
Rolled oats. 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 














VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 








, 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW,C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
2628 High St., KIRKCALDY 


“Philip,”” Dundee 
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eased in the central states during the 
week ending Jan. 5 and a correspond- 
ing decline in prices appeared. Losses 
amounted to $3 to $5 ton. Bran held 
up best, and observers said it was 
fairly scarce. Quotations Jan. 2: Bran 
$51@51.50, standard midds. $50@51, 
flour midds. $51@52, red dog $52.50 
a53 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued to weaken last week, and 
there are indications that the slower 
buying interest will continue. Bulk 
bran prices were off $1 and middlings 
$2.50. Offerings were liberal and im- 
mediate shipment cars were readily 
available. Formula feed mixers are 
buying sparingly, waiting to see if 
the price trend will be extended 
downward. Millfeed output will be in- 
creased this week as flour mills re- 
turn to full time operations 

Quotations Jan. 2: Sacked bran 
$49.75@50.25, shorts $48.25@48.75; 
bulk bran $46.50 47, $47 @ 
417.50, middlings $47 @ 47.50 

Boston: A decided lack of buying 
interest softened millfeed values in 
the local market last week. Supplies 
were not regarded as burdensome, 
but the concerted buying resistance 
had the influence of lower quotations 
to entice some trading activity. Bran 
and middlings both yielded about $3, 
compared with closing levels in the 
preceding week. Quotations Jan. 3 
Standard bran $59, middlings $60 

Buffalo: y demand from 
the ccuntry trade propped sacked 
bran last week, but bulk bran weak- 
ened under lagging mixer interest 
Spot supplies of bulk bran were avail- 
able and differentials widened sharp- 
ly. Buffalo's price structure was sub- 
stantially below western centers 
Running time ranged from 4 days to 
7 days. Both sacked bran and mid- 
dlings ended the week $1.50 lower 
Red dog declined $3 to $4 

Quotations Jan. 2: Bran $50@51 50 
standard midds. $51452.50, red dog 
$54@56.50. The bulk differential on 
both bran and middlings widened out 
from $450 to $7 

Philadelphia: Dullness dominated 
the local millfeed market last week, 
and dealers expected this to continue 
into the early part of 1959 unless 
price concessions materialize 
However, the Jan. 2 list of quotations 
unchanged: Bran $64, standard 
midds. $65, red dog $68 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed lagged 
last week. Deliveries continued slow, 
usual over the holidays. Sup- 
ample to fill all needs. Quo- 
Jan. 2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Bran $59.154 61.90, standard 
midds. $58.15@60.90, flour midds 
$61.15@ 62.90, red dog $64.154 66.90 

New Orleans: The market did not 
register the nose dive so many have 
anticipating. Although formula 
feeds received an advance of about 
$1, in tune with ingredient gains, 
bookings showed little reduction 


shorts 


Good dairy 


some 
was 
sales 


as 18 
plies are 
tations 


been 


Country demand was good, with 
mixed car and truck lots business 
enough to absorb a sizeable share of 
the output. Jobbers were active buy- 
ers, apparently eager to cover posi- 
tions after anticipated declines failed 
to develop. Mixers’ buying, although 
less urgent than previously, was more 
than sufficient to clean up supplies, 
forced by diminishing supplies and 
the forecast of much colder weather 

Demand for sacked feed was mod- 
erate, but supplies, being on the light 
side, provided support for values 
Quotations Jan. 2: Bran $57@57.75, 
shorts $55.50@ 56.25 

Seattle: The Northwest millfeed 
market continued firm during the 
past week, with the price of millfeed 


now at $45 ton sacked. Supplies con- 
tinue quite However, feed 
manufacturers do have fair inven- 
tories through January. The demand 
from California has slowed down 
somewhat, with the market being un- 
changed for the past week. Quota- 
tions Jan. 2: Millrun $45, standard 
midds. $53 

Portland: The market is 
with California demand good due to 
drouth. Local demand has improved, 
with colder weather in sight. Quota- 
tions Jan. 2: Millrun $42, middlings 
$48 


scarce 


strong, 


Ogden: Millfeed trade continued 
steady, with prices stationary the 
past week. Demand was firm in both 
the Intermountain area and to the 
West Coast. Plants closed only Jan. 1 
to keep up with year-end demand 
working 24 hours around the clock 
six days a week. Quotations Jan. 2 
Red bran and millrun $44, middlings 
$49. To Denver: Red bran and mill- 
run $51, middlings $56. To California 
Red bran and millrun $51.50, mid- 
dlings $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: There have been 
no unusual developments in the mill- 
feed market, with supplies adequate 
for demand. Quotations Jan Bran 
$56457, shorts $58@59, middlings 
$60@61, net terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight 
ronto-Montreal 


cash 


cars, To- 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds is 
with colder weather having 
an influence on sales. Eastern Canada 
and Manitoba prices have firmed $1 
ton. Stocks are moderate Quotations 
Jan. 3: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $384 42 in 
the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$40% 43; m‘ddlings $46@ 47. All prices 
cash carlots. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra 


steady 
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Y ~ Po ro a 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR aemnibans 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Dirptoma,"’ Glasgow 








— , . 7A”AT y y 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
erence: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterd 


am 
Cable Address Felixhen 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW ,C.2 


60 Wellington Street 
business much preferred 


lress Glencatirt Glasgow 








Cable Address Dorreach,” London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 
All Standard Codes Used 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 
AMS TERDA M 
Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 ae ¢ addess: OSIEC! 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address MARVEL,’ Glasgow 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
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OFFICES ALSO AT 





LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 
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Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
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SINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 
Riverside, Private 
New York 


Reference: Guarantee Trust 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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Canadian 
Review... 


Quality Seed 
Must Be Used 


The full potential of crop varieties 
is often not fully realized because 
seed of less than the best quality is 
planted, J. E. B. Campbell, Winnipeg, 
told the recent annual conference of 
Manitoba agronomists. He explained 
that the use of good seed is one of 
the basic management practices rec- 
ommended by those in the field of 
igriculture interested in crop pro- 
duction. It would appear, however, 
that the importance of good seed is 
many farmers 
Manitoba 


minimized by 


Seed surveys, in and 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


Flour Brokers 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Craces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





other parts of Canada, have indicated 
that a high percentage of farmers 
sow poor quality seed. Surveys in 
Manitoba revealed that 45% of the 
seed samples collected were classed 
as rejected and only 4% graded No 
1 commercial seed. 

Many farm operators do not obtain 
maximum crop yields and farm prof- 
its because they fail to realize the 
advantage of using the best seed 
available, he said. 


Farm Cash 
, 

Income Up 

Cash income from the sale of Ca- 
nadian farm products in the first nine 
months of 1958 increased by 8% to 
an estimated $2 billion from the pre- 
vious year’s corresponding total of 
$1.9 billion. The Bureau of Statistics 
said the increase was due largely to 
heavier marketings and higher farm 
prices for livestock and _ livestock 
products. Total income from cereal 
grains and other field crops is esti- 
mated about the same level as a year 
ago. For the third quarter of 1958 
farm income from the sale of farm 
products is estimated at $710 million 
also up 8% from the comparative 
total of $655 million for a year ear- 
lier 

Income from livestock and _ live- 
stock products is estimated at $1.3 
billion for the first nine months of 
the year, or 13% higher than for the 
same months in 1957. The sale of 
cattle and accounted for the 
major portion of the increase. Dairy 
products, poultry meat and hogs ac- 
counted for most of the remainder. 
With the exception of hogs, the ef- 
fects of both larger marketings and 
higher prices bolstered returns from 
the sale of these commodities. In the 
case of hogs, larger marketings more 
than offset the effects of slightly 
lower prices 

Returns from 


calves 


the sale of field 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KILOUR pomestic 
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crops for the nine months are esti- 
mated at $638 million, compared with 
$634 million a year earlier. 


Oats Exports 
Disappointing 


The export movement of Canadian 
oats continues disappointing with the 
accumulative total for the first four 
months of the current crop year 
standing at 2,203,000 bu., compared 
with 9,158,000 for the same period a 
year ago. Overseas clearances to the 
end of November reached 1,730,000 
bu., compared with 1,334,000 the pre- 
vious year, but shipments to the U.S 
were down to 473,000 bu. some 7,- 
351,000 less than the August-Novem- 
ber total for 1957. 

Including the U.S., oats were ex- 
ported to five countries during the 
period under review and, according 
to the statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, 1,430,000 
cleared to the U.K. and 291,000 bu. 
to Ireland. Trinidad and Panama 
were the other importers. 


Export Movement 
Below Year Ago 

Canadian wheat and flour exports 
in November totalled 24,703,000 bu 
to advance the accumulative figure 
for the first four months of the cur- 
rent crop year to 98,158,000 bu. com- 
pared with 103,266,000 in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Flour 
accounted for 3,267,000 bu. of the 
November total and 11,925,000 of the 
four-month aggregate. A year ago the 
August-November flour total was 
equivalent to 11,563,000 bu. wheat 

The statistics branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners reports that 
Canadian flour cleared to 73 differ- 
ent destinations in the first four 
months of the 1958-59 crop year with 
the largest total, equivalent to 4,- 
398,000 bu., going to the U.K. The 
next largest total, equal to 1,753,000 
bu., cleared to Philippine Islands, 
while 528,000 went to the U.S.; 523,- 
000 to Trinidad-Tobago; 514,000 to 
Jamaica; 450,000 to Venezuela, and 
398,000 bu. in the form of flour to 
Ceylon 

The export movement of wheat for 
the four months included 33,613,000 
bu. to the U.K.; 12,940,000 to Ger- 
many; 12,424,000 to Japan; 6,007,000 
to the Netherlands; 5,018,000 to 
India; 4,235,000 to Belgium; 2,413,000 
to Switzerland, while Austria, Ire- 
land and Norway each tock well in 
excess of 1,000,000 bu. Slightly less 
than 1,000,000 bu. went to the U.S 
for milling in bond and domestic use 
Canadian wheat was cleared to 33 
destinations during the four months 
under review. 


Older Varieties May 
Aid Oat Rust Fight 


Two older oat varieties are expect- 
ed to be useful breeding material for 
plant breeders trying to find a type 
resistant to two new ferms of 
rust. Search for a variety with com- 
plete resistance began when two new 
races of oat stem rust, classified as 
8A and 13A, were found in eastern 
Canada in 1957 and fears were 
tertained that they would spread 

The staff at Canada Department 
of Agriculture Research Laboratory 
Winnipeg, found that two selections 
from the crosses Hajira-Joanette and 
Hajira-Banner showed resistance to 
SA and 13A as well as all other 
known races. There are 15 identified 
races of oat stem rust on the North 
American continent and one uniden- 
tified. 


stem 


en- 
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Nominations for Toledo 


Board of Trade Told 


TOLEDO—Sam L. Rice, Jr., vice 
president of the Rice Grain Co., To- 
ledo, was nominated without opposi- 
tion, as the 1959 president of the To- 
ledo Board of Trade. 

Other officers nominated also with- 
out opposition, were: Thomas B, Irish, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., first 
vice president; Kenneth R. Lenhardt, 
Cargill, Inc., second vice president; 
Paul M. Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., 
treasurer, and Alfred E. Schultz, sec- 
retary. 

Nominations of the officers are 
tantamount to election. There are 
eight nominees for seven seats on 
the board of directors. They include: 
Fred M. Alexander, plant manager, 
General Mills, Feed Division, retiring 
board president; William L. Adler of 
National Biscuit Co.; John D. Ander- 
son, Anderson Elevator Co.; Paul At- 
kinson, Norris Grain Co.; George J. 
Forrester, Forrester Grain Co.; Owen 
J. Jeffrey, J. B. Grain Co.; Donald 
M. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., and 
Edward W. Peters, Wirthmore Mills. 
S THE STAFF 
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Changing Location 


FT. WORTH 
firms are moving to 
and modernized fourth floor of the 
Fort Worth Club Building: Paul Alli- 
son Grain Co., Inc.; Brackett Grain 
Co.; Ray Barker Grain Co.; Blewett- 
Little Grain Co.; C-G-F Grain Co.: 
Producers Grain Corp.; Uhlmann Ele- 
vators Co.; Uhlmann Grain Co.; S. T 
Oates Grain Co., and Texas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. The J. Paul Smith 
Co. plans to move to the fifth floor 
as soon as office space is ready 


The following grain 
the remodeled 
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Futures Trading 
In Soybean Meal 


Increases in 1958 


WASHINGTON — Active demand 
for livestock feed has stimulated 
sharply-increased futures trading and 
hedging in soybean oil meal, the U.S 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

Rodger R. Kauffman, Commodity 
Exchange Authority administrator, 
said soybean oil meal had the largest 
volume increase during the past year 
among the 21 commodities under 
CEA regulation. The commodity had 
a record 10.6 million tons, 82% more 
than in 1957. 

“For protection against price risks, 
merchandisers and processors have 
hedged actively in futures, particu- 
larly during the movement of 1958 
crops,’ Mr. Kauffman said. 

For futures trading generally dur- 
ing the year, however, there was a 
mixed trend. Increases were reported 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 
BAGS 


There's None Better/ 
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in eggs as well as soybean meal and 
some other commodities, and de- 
creases were reported for most grains 
and fats and oils, the report said 

Mr. Kauffman said the trading vol- 
ume in wheat, corn and oats was 
little changed from 1957, but that 
decreased activity in soybean futures 
on the Chicago Board of Trade re- 
duced the overall volume for the 
grain markets from 12.9 billion bush- 
els in 1957 to an estimated 11.5 bil- 
lion in 1958 

Wheat futures trading at an esti- 
mated 4.8 billion bushels was about 
4% less, and soybean trading at 3.1 
billion was about 30% smaller. Corn 
futures trading, amounting to 2.1 
billion bushels, was 6% larger than 
in 1957, while the volume in oats was 
about unchanged. 

Mr. Kauffman said trading in cot- 
tonseed oil on the New York Produce 
Exchange, and in soybean oil on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, slackened 
somewhat from the high level of 1956 
ind 1957 The cottonseed oil futures 
volume for 1958 was estimated at 3.5 
billion pounds and soybean oil at 9.4 
billion pounds, both about 11% below 
the previous year. Lard futures trad 
ing on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
amounting to about 900 million 
pounds, was than half that of 
1957 

“Hedging in wheat 
past its seasonal peak 
the high levels of 1956 and 


less 
futures, now 
did not reach 
1957, but 
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customers 


customers’ 
said 
Corn Products Votes 
. >. 

Quarterly Dividend 

NEW YORK—tThe board of dire 
of Corn Products Co., New York 
recently voted a quarterly dividend 
of 50¢ a common share 

Company officials pointed out that 
this $2 annual rate 
crease of 20¢ a share over the previ- 
The dividend is p able Jan 
26, 1959, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Jan 1959 

This is the first dividend declared 
by the company since it was formed 
by the merger of Corn Products Re 
fining Co. and Best Foods, Inc., 
and a half months ago. It is the 
umount of dividend that was project 
1 at the time of the 

“The up-turn in our national 
has increased Corn Products 
industrial product sales. With abur 
dant l 


le 
itlook for 


tors 


represents 


ous rate 


two 


merget 
eco 


nomy 


supplies of raw iterial the 
1959 is for still 
and earnings both 


William T 


( greater! 
expansion of sales 
here and abroad,” 
Brady, company president 
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GHANA GOOD MARKET 
FOR U.S. FLOUR 


WASHINGTON — Ghana's imports 
of wheat flour from the U.S 
first half (January- 
totaled 391,557 ewt. 
Of that quantity 302,625, valued at 
$2,355,794 came from the U.S. and 
88,932 ewt., valued at $720,524, from 
According to the flour trade 
in Accra, the 


and Can- 
during the 
June) of 1958 


ada 


Canada. 
values are good indica- 
tions of c.i.f. prices. Flour is generally 
imported in two 50-Ib. bags with an 
osnaburg outer and a plastic 
“surf liner.” Prices are figured on 100 
Ib. net of flour. 
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price which must reflect the 
cost of production of US. 
crops? Is it possible that the U.S. 
can enter into world markets as a 
price competitor against such friend- 
Australia and 


world 
lower 


ly nations as Canada, 
the Argentine? 


The common denominator of the 
problem is should the U.S., now 
probably the lowest cost producer 
of wheat, cotton and corn, aggres- 
sively feed these commodities into 
the market at low world prices, or 
should it continue to hold back the 
surpluses which have developed 
from the domestic low cost pro- 
ducer who would ordinarily, in the 
absence of an export market, find 
comfort in the loan program? 


Under administrative latitude, 
USDA is planning to lower price sup- 
ports for the minor feed grains and 
for soybeans. Such a reduction can 
he little less than a drag on all major 
commodities, even wheat 


USDA officials 
may sell from 
Corp. stocks more 
bushels of corn for all uses. This 
CCC addition to the total supply 
brings the CCC corn availability up 
to better than four billion bushels. 


that they 
Credit 
million 


now 
Commodity 
than 200 


see 


less than a great love 
for the bullish side of the market to 
forecast a higher price level for any 
f these commodities at the time of 
the next harvest. On the contrary, 
one may prudently assume that lower 
levels of price support—-within the 
discretion of the secretary of agri- 
culture—will pull down the price 
levels of all grains. Under the terms 
of the Farm Act, which Mr. Benson 
must operate, resales of government 
loan default commodities must be 
sold on the basis of a statutory form- 
ula. This formula, under a lower level 
of price supports, will mean a gov- 
ernment resale price at lower levels 
at the end of this crop year 


One can have 


Low-cost U.S. production of 
wheat, corn and cotton must dom- 
inate world markets, Consequently, 
U.S. price-supported commodities, 
under government control, are now 
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directed by legislative fiat to fol- 
low markets down. 


Prices of all grains look lower— 
even corn and soybeans. The cause 
is not Mr. Benson. The cause is the 
whole world is coming to the reali- 
zation that, as in the case of auto- 
mobiles, the U.S. can turn out a 
better job at less cost than its com- 
petitor nations. 


New GOP Leader 


The Senate Republican minority is 
expected to name John Sherman 
Cooper (R., Ky.) to be its leader 
for the first session of the 86th Con- 
gress. Standing right behind him will 
be Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.), 
ever ready to protect Sen. Cooper 
from barbs and ambushes which the 
Kentucky Republican may not sus- 
pect as existing. 

From the viewpoint of farm legis- 
lation, this situation poses a meas- 
ure of assurity for the farm commu- 
nity that there will be no major 
changes in farm legislation this ses- 
sion. It also seems that the concerted 
drive by the wheat leagues for a two 

or possibly a four—price plan will 
not succeed. 

The suggestion put forward by the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
has not met with sympathetic 
response at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. With Sen. Cooper taking 
over the floor leadership, backed by 
Sen. Aiken, it must be construed that 
farm legislation will be backed into 
the wings of the congressional stage 
At least, this will happen to the type 
of farm legislation which would at- 
tempt to restore the old rigid high 
price support program or even bring 
forward a modified Brannan-type 
plan for compensatory payments for 
wheat and other major field crops 

The almost certain appointment of 
Sen. Cooper, probably to be nailed 
down by an informal GOP vote this 
week, represents a victory for the so- 
cailed liberals in the Republican 
ranks. 

However, though 
backing comes from the 
lanx, those backers are by no means 
wild spenders. An observer says that 
the group wili probably be more re- 
luctant to dip into the taxpayers’ 
purse than some of the conservative 
Republicans 


ers 


Sen. Cooper's 
“liberal” pha- 
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ervice Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 
Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- Proof of a job well done .. . 

t : foam Dene 
western Miller Service Program. “The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”-——-A Kansas City 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
grain company executive ° 


Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this “The List of Flour Mills is of much inter 
list are based upon the cu- est and value to us and the book is in the 
smutetinn cuoned aiseneiond customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
by The Northwestern Miller firm official.* 
and upon information de- “The information contained in the List 
rived from current general of Mills has always been of value to us 
questionnaires to the indus- in the many years you have been furnish 
try. Mills are listed by state ing 1t."—A milling company executive.* 
or provincial location and *Original letters available on request 
there is a general alphabeti- , 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when ® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
available. news magazine serving the milling in- 


dustry and the grain trade 








vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are ® Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


@ The library, for reference and research 


tisers 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists Special Services, to meet advertisers 


are prepared to meet special requests from ad- needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 
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Married men may not be the best 
informed people, but they certainly 
are the most. 


e¢ ¢ 


There was a songwriter in Russia 
who composed a catchy tune titled 
Moon Over Moscow. The day after 
it was published, the secret police 
paid him a visit. The leader thrust a 
sheet of music at the composer 
“Comrade,” he demanded, “is this 
about our moon or theirs?” 


¢¢¢ 


Reassuring theater attendant, to 
late-comer arriving in the intermis- 
sion: “You're all right, you've missed 
the worst of it.” 


o¢ ¢ 


A shrewd businessman was on a 
trip through the Southwest and was 
looking for souvenirs to take home to 
his friends. 

He spotted an old Indian with a 
pile of blankets for sale and asked, 
“How much for the lot?” 

“A hundred dollars,” replied the 
old Indian. 

“Twenty-four dollars,” was the 
reply 

“Listen,” said the Indian. “Bargains 
like Manhattan Island you ain't go- 
ing to get no more.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
An elderly man, applying for ad- 
mission at General Hospital, looked 
puzzled at the admissions clerk's 
question: 
“What was your state of birth?” 
she repeated. 
The oldtimer scratched his head 
and answered, ‘‘Nude, I guess.” 
¢¢¢ 
One advantage of being poor: It 
doesn't take much to improve your 
situation 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Characteristics of top quality bakery flours 


vary gradually over the years, as scientific 


knowledge grows and baking processes 


develop. But there is one thing unchanging 


—that’s the quality tradition of more than 
half a century that stands behind POLAR 


BEAR flour. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


-its single line, “one-roof” responsibility its time-tested products 


» The Dyox” Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 


Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength metering the gas not a liquid 


* Novadelox”™ is used for optimum color removal and best color dress, 
e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 
e Beta-Chlora™ units are used to furnish pin-point pH control 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





aie did it my self! 


Remember your first slice of bread? Or the first 
great day when you were so grown up that you 
could fix your own sandwich? 

Chances are 1,000,000 to 1 you can’t remember. 
Bread becomes one of life’s most exciting experi- 
ences early in childhood. And no other food stays so 
constantly important throughout the individual’s 
entire lifetime! 

Bread and civilization began together. Bread is 
still one of the most powerful ideas in the lifetime 
experience of the average person. 


9995 


General Mills believes that bread will keep its 
place in the minds and hearts of all people as long as 
millers and bakers continue to carry on the age-old 
tradition of unceasing change for the better. To that 
end, General Mills spends thousands of man-hours 
and dollars every year in research aimed toward 
making tomorrow’s bread even better than today’s. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 



















